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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


T is not surprising that the French Government should 
have taken fright at the interpretation which the Italians 
have placed upon the recent Convention with regard to the 
evacuation of Rome. The difficulty of the Emperor's 
position is obvious. He cannot pursue a straightforward 
and explicit policy. His real wishes, his statesmanlike 
instincts, and grave financial considerations, may incline him 
to abandon the support of the temporal power. But he is 
obliged to pay some respect to the public opinion of his own 
subjects, and to defer to the religious sympathies of those 


amongst them who are devoted Catholics. He is not sure | 


how far it is safe to proceed in a direction which is adverse 
to the wishes of a powerful party; and he knows that, in 
order to set them ultimately at defiance, he must envelope 
his designs in a certain amount of mystery. Whatever may 
happen some years hence, it will not do for him to say, or 
to let it be said for him, at the present moment, that he is 
on the point of leaving the Pope to his fate. If Italy is 
eventually reconciled to the Papacy in the only way in 
which such a reconciliation seems possible, it is far better 
that he should avoid all direct responsibility for the cata- 
strophe ; and should be able to play the part of one who 
accepts, without hastening, an inevitable destiny. More- 
over, if he intends to let the Italians have their own way in 
the end, he cannot be insensible to the advantages which he 
may extract from their doubts or fears in the meantime. To 
considerations of this kind, we may safely trace the origin 
of the diplomatic comedy in which M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
has played the principal part during the last week. It. is 
not necessary to analyse with any minuteness the notes 
which have been exchanged between him and the Chevalier 
de Nigra, because, while they are remarkably full and 
explicit upon points as to which no doubt previously existed, 
they leave us in complete darkness as to what is to happen 
in the case which will most probably arise. We had already 
gathered from the terms of the Convention itself, and from 
the documents by which it was accompanied, that Italy 
promised not to have recourse to the machinations of 
revolutionary agents upon the Pontifical territory, or 
to any agitation tending to produce insurrectionary move- 
ments. We might have guessed, without being ex- 
pressly told, that the moral means of which she reserves 
to herself the use, consist solely in the forces of 
Civilization and ‘progress. And it was plain that Count 
Cavour only recognised an obvious fact, which must 
equally force itself upon the acceptance of his successors, 
when he said that Rome could only be united to Italy, 
and become its capital with the consent of France. 
Assurances on these points are irrelevant or superfluous. 
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What the friends and the enemies of the Papal power 
alike desire to know, is the course which France will 
pursue in the event of a revolution bursting out spontane- 
ously in Rome after the protecting troops have been with- 
drawn. Butas to this M. Drouyn de Lhuys says nothing 
—for nothing is really said when we are told that “in 
regard to such an eventuality France reserves to herself 
freedom of action.” No doubt she does; but it is scarcely 
possible for her to act in any but one way under such 
circumstances, She might, of course, intervene again, and 
restore the Pope to his throne by force of arms. But to do 
this would be to re-enter the vicious cirele, from which she 
is now labouring to escape. If it is difficult and almost 
intolerable to maintain the Papal authority, it would be still 
more difficult and still more intolerable to restore it in 
opposition to the wishes of the whole Italian people. So 
astute a Sovereign as Louis Napoleon can hardly fail to 
perceive that when once he withdraws his army from the 
Roman soil, their return is impossible. It is therefore not 
likely that either the friends or the enemies of the Italian 
unity will be imposed upon by the tranquillizing assurances 
which have been exchanged between the Courts of Turin 
and Paris. To all who can see beyond the immediate 
present, it is clear that there is every probability of the 
Pope being left to deal with his subjects as best he may. 
The Italians desire no better ; the supporters of the tem- 
poral power fear no worse. It is unquestionably requisite, 
for the attainment of this devoutly to be wished for con- 
summation, that the Italians should display no ordinary 
amount of self-control, patience, and reticence. They must 
neither yield to impatience nor parade too prominently 
their hopes and aspirations. They must be content to 
leave much to time and to circumstances ; and must refrain 
under whatever temptation from any effort to grasp pre- 
cipitately at the wished-for prize. The proceedings of the 
Chamber of Deputies, so far as they have gone, show that 
the representatives of the nation are fully alive to this 
necessity. No disposition has been shown to embarrass 
the Government with inconvenient questions, or to elicit 
compromising declarations. And it is now quite certain that 
the Convention will receive the sanction of the Assembly ; 
and that the requisite measures for the transfer of the capital 
will be carried without serious opposition or any material 
delay. 


It is at the same time satisfactory to observe that the 
Cabinet of General Della Marmora are applying themselves 
vigorously to the restoration of a financial equilibrium. 
Nothing could be more scandalous than the neglect or 
extravagance of the previous Government. The revenue 
for the year has not realized their estimates by 300 millions 
francs ; and in order to meet the expenditure of the current 
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twelvemonth a sum of eight millions’sterlingis absélutely 
required. The credit of the country is at too low an ebb 
to enable the Minister of Finance to contraet a loan, except 
on the most ruinous terms, and M. Sella proposes to 
surmount the difficulty by economy, by some anticipation of 
the taxation falling due in the ensuing year, and by some 
additions to certain taxes. We cannot say that his measures 
appear to us the most judicious that might have been 
adopted. ‘The circumstances of the country impose upon 
her the necessity of a large military expenditure, and this 
is a burthen which, in the long run, can only be borne by 
giving the fullest and freest development to industry and 
commerce. There is in Italy a field for economical reforms 
on free-trade principles scarcely inferior to that which Sir 
Robert Peel found in England in 1842. Had Count 
Cavour lived, he would probably have followed the example 
of a statesman whom he sincerely admired. Nor is it 
impossible that a series of unsuccessful experiments may at 
last open the eyes of his successors. It is, at any rate, a 
considerable step in advance for an Italian Minister frankly 
to recognise the necessity of placing the finances of the 
country ona sound basis. When the real gravity of the 
problem, and the importance of solving it in a permanent 
manner, are once admitted, we are justified in hoping that 
temporary expedients will at no distant date be replaced by 
a thorough and radical change in the fiscal system of the 
country. 


The full text of the treaty of peace between Denmark 
and the German Powers has been published since our last. 
Its terms do not appear to vary in any degree from the 
summary which had previously appeared. There is, at all 
events, nothing in them to mitigate the pressure of the 
burthen imposed upon Denmark. Upon one point they are, 
indeed, more stringent and more unfair towards the weaker 
State than we had been prepared to expect. It would 
have been hardship enough for her to have been bound to 
return, or make compensation for, all ships and cargoes 
taken during the war, even if Austria and Prussia had 
come under a precisely similar obligation. Practically, the 
loss would still have been all on one side, because the 
German navy made few or no captures, and the article 
would have amounted to a fine imposed on Denmark for 
the possession of superior maritime strength. But this is 
not all. There is a marked distinction between the 
obligations contracted by the one side and by the other ; 
since, while Denmark is to give up or make compensation 
for all ships, cargoes, &c., Austria and Prussia are only held 
to return or make compensation for “ merchant vessels,” &c., 
“in so far as the same belong to private persons.” We do 
not know that the difference amounts to much ; but, in so 
far as it goes, it shows the entire want of generosity with 
which, on every point, the German Powers have used their 
superior strength to extract unfair concessions from their 
weak antagonist. All that now remains is to dispose of 
the spoil. That Prussia will obtain the Duchy of Lauenburg 
seems settled; but no hint has yet been given as to 
the fate which awaits Slesvig and Holstein. If the 
Diet possessed either the capacity or the spirit for inde- 
pendent action, a collision, or, at any rate, a difficulty, 


might possibly arise between Austria and Prussia and the | 


Confederation upon a preliminary question. For while the 
former are understood to be of opinion that the Federal 
troops should be at once withdrawn from the Duchies, 
the majority of the Frankfort Diet are said to hold 
that Federal occupation should continue until 
succession is finally settled. 
be no doubt as to the view which will prevail. 


The Spanish Government have announced their inten- 





the | 
As matters stand, there can | 


tion to carry out, in regard to Peru, a policy of high- | 


handed coercion. An ultimatum has been forwarded from 
Madvid, demanding fall compensation for the imaginary, 
or at least very doubtful, wrongs ef which Spain com- 
plains—with an intimation that if this is not forthwith 
given, the principal ports of the Republic will at once be 
seized and her fleet destroyed. After the way in which the 
European Powers have allowed Austria and Prussia to 
trample upon Denmark, it would be idle to expect any 
interposition im favour of the South American State. All 
that can be done is to stigmatize the conduct of Spain as it 
deserves. If ever there was a case proper to become’ the 


subject of arbitration, this is the one; and if Spain only 
sought justice, she would have been willing to refer the 
What she really does desire 


matter to a neutral Power. 


is to punish the South American Republic for the crime of 
having in former days thrown’ off her yoke, With that view 
she is obviously endeavouring to render accommodation 
impossible; and to hasten the moment of an appeal to that 
force in which she believes herself superior. It is not, 
however, impossible that she may after all have over- 
estimated her strength—especially if the neighbouring 
Republics (as it is their interest to do) make common cause 
with Peru. 


The recent intelligence from America shows that 
the Federal accounts of Sheridan’s victory in the Shenan- 
doah Valley were greatly exaggerated. It is certain 
that his loss must have been enormous, for 2,500 of his 
wounded had already arrived at Martinsburg. On the 
other hand, the Confederates assert that they have taken 
1,300 prisoners, and estimate their own loss during the 
engagement at something under 1,000 in killed and 
wounded. This is certain—that although Sheridan re- 
pulsed Early in the latter part of the battle, and even 
took a considerable number of guns, he has not been 
able to follow up his victory. The Confederates retired to 
Mount Jackson, and the Federal Cavalry followed them 
there. But the Federal Infantry did not share in 
the pursuit, nor does their commander appear to contem- 
plate any advance. He is still content, as he was before 
the battle, to hold Strasburg, if the Confederates will 
allow him. And notwithstanding the defeat which the 
latter have recently sustained, there is every probability that 
any resumption of active operations in this quarter will 
come from their side. The contest for the command of the 
Shenandoah valley is certainly yet undecided. We are still 
without intelligence of any importance from Georgia. All 
we know is that Beauregard has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the Confederate army there, and that at the date of 


| the last advices he was about to commence active operations 





with a view to compelling Sherman’s retreat from Atlanta. 
In a speech which he recently delivered, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis expressed the most sanguine hopes of success ; 
and we gather from his remarks, that no efforts had 
been spared to reinforce the Confederate army in Georgia, 
and to place at the disposal of its commander a strength 
adequate to the arduous task before him. It is clear that 
Grant has sustained another serious dafeat before Peters- 
burg. For very obvious reasons the Northern journals, in 
the first instance, represented some recent movements simul- 
taneously undertaken by him and by Butler against Lee’s 
right and left wings as mere “ reconnaissances.” They were, 
however, even then obliged to admit that their troops had 
been driven back with considerable less, In subsequent 
accounts it seems to be conceded that there was a serious 
attack on the Confederate positions, followed by a serious 
repulse. We are still without any details of the engage- 
ment ; but some idea of its importance may be formed from 
the fact that Mr. Stanton admits a Federal loss of at least 
3,000 killed and wounded, From Missouri the intelligence 
is singularly vague and contradictory, nor is it possible to 
discover how matters really stand ; but upon the whole we 
see as yet no reason for believing that the Confederate 
invasion of that State has received any serious check. 


The 


There is no political news of any importance. 
both 


Presidential contest still engrosses attention, and 


| parties are straining every nerve to carry their point. 


There is, however, no reason to doubt that, by some 
means or other, Mr. Lincoln will succeed in securing his 
re-election. Accusations of electoral frauds are freely 
bandied about between the supporters of the two candidates, 
and it may be safely assumed that such charges are not 
without foundation. But, although the Democrats are 
possibly as bad as the Republicans in this respect, the latter 
possess a monopoly of the power of coercion. We noticed 
last week the insolent declaration of the President, that he 
is determined to use this power to the fullest extent in 
Tennessee. Apprehensions are entertained that a similar 
policy will be pursued in other States, for the Governor of 
Kentucky has issued a proclamation, declaring that he will 
tolerate no military interference in the coming elections, 
and directing the Sheriffs to arrest those who attempt 
anything of the kind.. The time has, however, not yet 
arrived for making an effectual stand against the coarse 
and brutal despotism which has superseded the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The operations undertaken by the allies in the Straits 
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of Simonosaki, have proved completely successful, and 
the inland sea of Japan is now opened to commerce. We 
are, however, sorry to hear that it has been thought 
necessary to order the fleet round to Yeddo, in conse- 
quence of the cquivocal attitude of the Tycoon. At the 
same time, although it is matter of regret that we should 
be compelled at every step to extort by force a compliance 
with our just demands, there seems no reason to believe 
that the task is likely to prove a very difficult one. So 
far from the Japanese being in a position to make head 
against us, it is clear that the country is at this moment 
torn by a civil war; and it is also plain that there is little 
or no disposition amongst the great Daimios to coalesce 
against us. The Prince of Satsuma was left at our mercy ; 
so has been Prince Nagato; and so in all probability will 
be the Tycoon himself. If the European and American 
Powers continue to act in concert as they have hitherto 
done, the Japanese must ere long perceive the uselessness of 
struggling against their power, or of attempting the evasion 
of obligations which they are determined to enforce. 








M. BERRYER’S VISIT TO THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Ir is not often in the history of the Bar that father and son 
have risen to the same eminence as that which has been the 
portion of the Berryer of the present and the Berryer of the 
past generation. Forty years ago another M. Berryer crossed 
the channel, and, like Lord Brougham’s distinguished visitor, 
enjoyed an honourable welcome in Westminster Hall. The 
Attorney-General, who then received him, was the Lord Lynd- 
hurst whose death M. Berryer, on Tuesday night, so feelingly 
deplored ; and the recollections of that visit cannot but have 
been vividly present at the time to M. Berryer’s mind. Indeed, 
forty year’s ago, M. Berryer had become the rival of his father. 
After a long and eventful forensic career, dating back more 
than twenty years into the last century, M. Berryer pre was 
beginning to feel that his son’s star was even brighter than his 
own. From the volumes of his sowvenirs, which were published 
some years ago at Paris, we learn that it was the habit of 
suitors to paralyze the nerves and genius of the father by 
opposing to him his ownson. At last he perceived the artifice, 
and gradually withdrew from the active exercise of a profession 
which he had adorned, into the quieter occupation of chamber 
practice. Since his career began he had seen and felt strange 
changes and chances in the world. When he first met Gerbier, 
the leader of his profession, in consultation, in the dressing-room 
of a Parisian beauty, and pleaded for the first time in the Par- 
liament Grand Chamber, he could little foresee that a dynasty, 
a monarchy, a republic, an empire, and a second restoration, 
would all have passed away and left him still at the head 
of the French bar. How he had, indeed, escaped the terrible 
period during which the revolution swept over the whole 
French Bar itself seems unaccountable. He retired from the 
exercise of a profession which for an honourable man was 
almost certain death, and devoted his nights only by stealth to 
consultations and chamber work. His personal safety was 
alternately imperilled and secured by the dangerous patronage 
and friendship of Bourdon de l’Oise, and unless Robespierre 
had fallen when he did, the papers in M. Berryer’s possession 
were more than sufficient to destroy a better patriot. Under 
the Directory M. Berryer returned once more to practice. 
Napoleon soon restored the French Bar, but his hatred to 
French barristers remained proverbial, and M. Berryer was 
the victim of his especial dislike. Willingness to defend the 
weak against the oppressor of the day seems to be a family 
trait with the Berryers. For defending successively Moreau 
Dupont, and the family of Morett, M. Berryer lost all chance 
of the prizes of the profession; and his famous efforts on 
behalf of the Mayor of Antwerp, in 1812, completed his claim 
to the Imperial displeasure. Happy the father and son whose 
lot it successively has been to be called the refuge of the 
oppressed under so many different régimes. 

At the trial of Ney the younger M. Berryer first took his 
place by his father’s side. The trial was a farce, and the 
defence — owing to the decision of the House of Peers 
upon the character of the Convention of July 3—became a 
matter of mere form. Ney was found guilty, and suffered 
under a judgment so obviously illegal that a taint as unhappy 
as that of the Duke d’Enghien’s blood itself will for ever 
rest upon the Bourbens. Nor did the Bourbons forgive the 
courageous advocates who had made Ney’s cause their own. 
M. Berryer pire fared no better under the Restoration than 
he had fared under the Empire. He was still excluded from 








the Council of French Advocates, and the coveted dignity of 
Batonyier never passed into his hands. His son, the present 
M. Berryer, was not deterred by the withholding of his father’s 
justly-earned laurels. Throughout a dazzling forensic course 
his line has been the same; and it is because the Bar 
of England recognise in him a man not merely of illustrious 
genius, but of incorruptible and unflinching soul, that they 
have gladly embraced the occasion to do him honour. 

At the brilliant legal gathering of Tuesday last he met men 
whose eloquence, if less artistic, is still as natural as his own, 
and who have played equally with himself a conspicuous part 
in the politics of their profession. It is not, however, to 
England that we can look for specimens of forensic virtue of 
M. Berryer’s cast. The laws are too gentle, and the judges 
too upright. We must turn to nations where the seeds of 
political despotism have long since borne the crop of judicial 
venality and corruption; where the press is dumb, where 
Parliamentary Government is a thing unknown, or known only 
to be mocked; and it is there pre-eminently, as Mr. Gladstone 
eloquently pointed out, that we shall find the Bar faithful to 
the liberty which their fellow-citizens have lost. Naples, till 
its last revolution, was the type of such ill-favoured spots. It 
would, perhaps, be unjust and illiberal to say that France 
approaches the same category. But it is certain that, in the last 
fifty years, France has afforded opportunities in plenty to great 
and generous-minded advocates of fearlessly asserting the rights 
of free defence, and of flinging themselves as a shield between 
the Executive and its too Liberal subjects. How M. Berryer 
has used such opportunities France knows ; and in returning to 
France he bears with him the reflection that none can admire 
better than Englishmen a professional courage and devotion 
which in this happy country are seldom or never tested. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Ir the declaration with which Mr. Gladstone startled the 
political world during the discussion of Mr. Baines’s bill for 
extending the borough franchise inspired the working classes 
with the hope that they had found in the greatest of English 
orators a leader who would do battle for the six points of the 
charter, the speech with which he closed the North London 
Exhibition will satisfy them that there is no such matter in his 
thoughts. Neither he nor any one who considers thoughtfully 
the signs of the times, and the growth amongst the working 
classes of habits of self-restraint and intellectual cultivation, 
can doubt that the time is coming when some measure of 
Parliamentary Reform will be requisite which will intrust to 
men who have proved that they are alive to the duties of 
citizenship a share in the representation, and which, at the 
same time, will remove some scandals which undoubtedly exist 
in it as it stands. At present, from a variety of causes, there 
is no political agitation in this direction. By common con- 
sent, domestic politics have given place to questions which 
agitate the Continent. In watching the progress of liberal 
principles abroad, we have been content to lay aside the 
work of reform at home. ‘To this generous interest in the fate 
of our neighbours, we have to add another potent reason why 
the question of Parliamentary Reform may almost be said to 
have died out. The fiasco in which Earl Russell’s solemn engage- 
ment to settle the question ended left the Liberal party without 
a leader. Mr. Cobden showed no disposition to renew the labours 
of active political life. Mr. Bright, notwithstanding his great 
powers as an orator, his services to the cause of Free Trade, and 
his popularity with the working classes, had too distinctly made 
Reform a question to be entertained in a spirit of hostility to 
the aristocracy, to be a hopeful leader. Then a great sorrow 
befel the throne, and all thought of political agitation was 
silenced by the profound respect with which the nation 
sympathized with the Queen in her and their bereavement. 
Next came the war in America, with a two-fold discourage- 
ment to the advocating of any material change in the repre- 
sentation ; first, the break down of democratic institutions in 
the Federal States; and, secondly, the task imposed on us of 
feeding half a million of our own people whom the cotton 
famine had left destitute. But with the latter fact came also 
an assurance that into whatever corruptions the people of the 
United States have fallen, we have no reason to mistrust the 
temperate and patriotic use of any political privilege which 
under due restriction might be confided to them by men who 
have borne an unexampled calamity with such fortitude and 
forbearance. Nor can we look at the Exhibition, not the first 
of its kind, which was closed on Monday last, and see how a 
considerable proportion of the working classes of London spend 
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the few hours they can call their own after the exhausting 
toil of the day, what efforts they have made to develope the 
higher faculties of the mind, and, in very many instances, with 
what remarkable success, without feeling that such men have 
a better right to a share in the representation than many who 
possess it, and too often turn it to an unworthy use. 

To suppose that we can long withhold from men of this 
stamp, a privilege which they desire and to which they have 
proved their right, would be a grave error. The time for 
demanding it is not now, but it will come. But, on the other 
hand, it would be a much more serious error, on the part of 
the working classes, were they to imagine that the greater evils 
under which they labour can be cured by legislative action 
even if they had the power to elect a House of Commons after 
their own heart. That all has been done for them by the 
Legislature that can be done, we are by no means prepared to 
say. But Parliament cannot make them sober, or provident, 
or industrious, if they are not disposed to be so. It cannot 
endow them with energy or self-respect, or respect for the 
rights of others. It cannot compel them to discharge faith- 
fully their domestic duties, to educate their children, to set 
them that example of virtue and industry by which, or by the 
want of it, the character of the next generation is formed. 
Yet it is the absence of the qualities we have named which 
entails on them by far the greater portion of their misfortunes. 
If they will deposit their wages in the public-house instead of 
in the savings-bank; if they will destroy their energies by 
intemperance; if they will waste their only capital, time and 
labour, in idleness, they must suffer, they must be degraded, 
their children will grow up as vicious as themselves, and 
society continue to be cursed with the “ dangerous classes.” 
The reform of all this is a work which they alone can accom- 
plish. Parliament is powerless against such evils; and the 
six points of the charter, if they could be carried, would be as 
powerless as Parliament. 

This was the truth which, with equal gentleness and force, 
Mr. Gladstone impressed upon his hearers on Monday last. 
He warned them not again to expect the vast and wholesale 
improvements of the law, and the beneficial revolution in the 
condition of the labouring classes which have been brought 
about in the last twenty or twenty-five years by the progress 
of useful inventions and the wise legislation of Parliament. If, 
therefore, they loak to him as the leader who is to obtain for 
them the direct rights of citizenship, let them ponder well the 
value he attaches to those rights, and the trifling influence 
which, in his opinion, their exercise can exert on the working 
man’s condition. He tells them that “it is not possible, in a 
well-organized society, that any one class should make essential 
progress in any way, except through its own exertions;” that 
“the mere mitigation of abuses will never give energy and 
dignity of character to a class, and especially to the great 
labouring classes of the community ;” that “it is upon them- 
selves they must depend, in order to exhibit in the face of their 
fellow-countrymen those characteristics which constitute the 
true basis of greatness.” If for a moment they could doubt 
the truth of these maxims, they had only to .turn from 
Mr. Gladstone to the objects surrounding them. ‘The united 
powers of (Jueen, Lords, and Commons, could not have pro- 
duced that Exhibition. It was the spontaneous act of some of 
the working men of North London. In three weeks it drew to 
the Agricultural Hall at Islington upwards of 200,000 specta- 
tors. It showed what the labouring classes can do, if they 
will, to distinguish themselves, to elevate their minds, to ennoble 
their lives. It showed that a considerable number of them 
have used their advantages; and it furnishes a reasonable 
presumption, if not conclusive proof, that the exhibitors are not 
of the number of those who waste their time and means in 
idleness or dissipation. It is again a sign of moral progress 
that, while a large majority of the visitors were admitted for 
twopence, half a dozen policemen were found to be sufficient 
during the three weeks of the Exhibition to keep order. Even 
these were unnecessary ; for there was not a single instance of 

an attempt on the part of any visitor to conduct himself 
unbecomingly. Thus, both the Exhibition and its visitors test 
for us, on one hand, a growing enlightenment amongst the 
working classes, an increasing belief that they have within 
their own reach the means not only of bettering their condition, 
but of distinguishing themselves in the eyes of their fellow- 








countrymen ; and on the other, an appreciation, on the part of 
their fellow-workmen, of the honour reflected on their “ order” | 
by the practical results of that belief. 

Thus, while political agitation is dead, the spirit of renova- 
tion is at work at the basis of society. The example of working- 
class exhibitions, set by London, has not been lost upon the 
provinces. “I could give you,” said Mr. Gladstone, “a list of 


' towns and places in which it is contemplated to hold similar 
| exhibitions.” 


We could desire no better proof that the reform 
of which the working classes stand in need, far before any the 
Legislature can give them, is in progress. Every new exhi- 
bition of their industry is a fresh hostage given to society that 
they will be loyal to its interests. It is inevitable that, sooner 
or later, this must be followed by an extension of the suffrage 
in their favour, under some test which shall distinguish between 
those who have proved their title to the direct rights of citizen- 
ship and those who have not. But when the time comes when 
they will be able hopefully to demand what is due to them, let 
them remember that, if they indulge in dreams of supplanting 
the Conservative principle which, through all the changes our 
institutions have undergone, we have jealously preserved, they 
will awake to disappointment. 








A CHRISTIAN MAGISTRATE’S OATH. 


Gray’s celebrated Welsh bard, whose principle was that any 
amount of cursing and swearing must be pardonable in a 
Welsh patriot when his country’s liberties were threatened, 
would be pleased to learn that this laudable custom of uni- 
versal imprecation is by no means extinct in Wales, but 
flourishes and abounds even among Welsh magistrates. Mr. 
George Griffith, a magistrate in the vicinity of Denbigh, has 
tuken upon himself the character of the modern Welsh bard. 
The Town Council of Denbigh have been for some time back 
agitated by the momentous question whether or no they should 
adopt the Local Government Act. The country party strongly 
objected, as it seems, to any measure which would have the 
effect of rating the county for the improvements of the town. 
The town party were probably more anxious that the town 
should be improved than that the pockets of the county 
squires in the neighbourhood should not suffer. The local 
politics of Denbigh, however, are a matter of supreme in- 
difference to the general public. So long as Englishmen can 
contrive to spell any Welsh institution correctly, they have not 
the faintest desire to interfere with it, or to beard any Welsh 
bard—so to speak—upon his rock. But the tongue of Mr. 
George Griffith is so remarkable a product of the province, 
that it is impossible not to wonder whether Welsh magistrates 
are all in the habit of using such a catalogue of oaths in 
their public speeches, or whether Mr. George Griffith is a 
singular and special phenomenon even in his own country. 
Gigantic peaches from the provinces, or monster strawberries, 
or very unusual pineapples are commonly presented to the 
attention of her Majesty. The least that can be done for Mr. 
George Griffith is to commend him to the notice of the Lord 
Chancellor. Christian men, by the Articles of the Church of 
England, are permitted: to swear upon occasions. But a 
gentleman who uses the liberty so unblushingly and so un- 
sparingly in public places, and in such a wholesale manner, is 
hardly the person most fitted to hold her Majesty’s commission 
of the peace. 

Of all civil dissension, none is probably so bloodthirsty and 
so furious, while it lasts, as the squabbles of a small town 
council. In addition to the conflicts of principles, the muni- 
cipal controversy has always this further ingredient of bit- 
terness, that one-half of the town councillors hate the other 
half like poison. The momentous problem whether a particular 
street shall be drained, or left to be the prey of small-pox and 
typhus, is nominally allowed to be at issue. But the real issue 
—as all the belligerents know—is whether Alderman Jones 
has a right to cock his eye at Alderman Tomkins, and whether 
Mrs, Alderman Tomkins is to be permitted to rustle her silk 
defiantly on Sundays, as she walks up through the aisle past 
Mrs, Alderman Jones’s pew. While superficial observers ac- 
cordingly attribute to the Local Government Act of Denbigh 
the storms of emotion that seem to have been sweeping over 
Mr. George Griffith’s soul, the wise will prefer to conjecture 
that there exists somewhere in the vast kingdoms of space 
some one who answers to the appellation of Mrs. George 
Griffith. The winds are so loud and so furious, that the eye of 
imagination seems to itself to see at the bottom of the turmoil 
some female A®olus, sitting in the recesses of her cave, and 
directing the blast. Whoever she be, and whatever her appel- 
lation, she has got hold, in Mr. Géorge Griffith, of a most 
uncompromising blast. No Irish priest of twenty years ago 
dealing out his anathemas by shoals from an Irish village altar 


| can have devoted to destruction so many souls and eyes, im 
twelve months, as Mr. George Griffith, standing on a public 


platform, condemned and executed in as many minutes. The 
curses of Ernulphus pall before a vocabulary so astonishing 
and so indiscriminately applied. Far be it from us to assert 
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that Mr. George Griffith, when he has no one in particular to 
swear at, is not the most perfect of Christians, and the most 
unflinching of magistrates. He may very likely have gone 
back home from the meeting in the most pious frame of mind, 
and sent all the reapers in his employment to prison who did 
not go to church as by law required. Possibly he is a terror to 
all boys who steal nuts for miles round, and would never dream 
of holding that the fact of his having spent Monday in polite 
objurgations was any reason why he should not fine a working 
man for swearing on the Tuesday. To insinuate that he would 
hesitate to do so would be not only a libel at common law, but 
doubtless a calumny upon the worthy gentleman himself. He 
does his duty as a magistrate—we must assume unflinchingly ; 
all that we should venture to assert is, that when he is not 
doing his duty as a magistrate he swears in a way that would 
frighten a whole regiment of Zouaves. 

The immediate cause of the scene was a public meeting, 
which Mr. George Griffith and his friends had called, and 
which had been occupied before Mr. George Griffith arrived by 
the enemy in force. Every man of experience knows that the 
aggravation is one which municipal politicians are often com- 
pelled to bear. There is no more common local irritant than the 
filling a room which has been taken for the Blues by staunch 
adherents of the Buff cause. It is one of those weapons of which 
the rival political agents in every borough have their quiver 
full, and one which no Eatonswill attorney ever wearies of 
adopting. When Mr. George Griffith appeared on the scene 
full of his intended oration, he found accordingly another 
Demosthenes addressing the audience, and a hostile chairman 
in the chair. His blood was up; and instead of at once retir- 
ing elsewhere, as a sensible man would have done, he deter- 
mined to bombard the enemy’s position by a few denfer of 
curses—some probably manufactured on the spot, some pro- 
bably taken from Mr. George Griffith’s private and ordinary 
powder magazines. He knocked aside the speaker, cleared his 
throat, doffed his hat, apologized for being late, and led off with 
a volley of oaths directed at everybody in general. 


“ The Chairman.—I must have order. You must allow Mr. Lloyd 
to address the meeting. (Cheers.) 

* Mr. Griffith.—_No, by — he shall not address the meeting. There 
is no meeting. It’s all d—d humbug! It’s a scandalous farce—a 
trick. (Great shouting.) It shall last no longer—(renewed shouting) 
—bnrt d—n my blood if ever I met such a set of blackguards in all 
my life before. (Tremendous cheering and shouting.) There is no 
chair, I say! Itisa private meeting. You (to the chairman) may 
sit there as long as you like, but it is no meeting. (Cries for ‘ Mr. Gold 
Edwards,’ and a voice, ‘ Why did not you attend the meeting in proper 
time ?’) 

** Mr. Griffith.— Well, d—n it all! we will go out elsewhere, and 
have a meeting of our own. (Great cheering.) 

“ The Chairman.—I call upon Mr. Lloyd to go on with his address 
to the meeting. (Cheers.) 

** Mr. Griffith.—You shan’t remain in the chair! I’m d—d if you 
shall. (Great uproar.) 

“ The Chairman.—But I will, sir, and Mr. Lloyd shall address the 
meeting ? (Loud cheers.) 

** Mr. Griffith.—D n, must I tell you again that there is no 
meeting? It’s a private meeting. (Laughter and uproar.) 

* * * # * * 

“The Chairman.—This is the most disgusting language I ever 
heard. It’s a disgrace to humanity. (Loud cheers.) 

** Mr. Griffith.—Sir, your humanity is not worth a d—n. (Great 
laughter and uproar.) 

“The Chairman.—Sir, you are a disgrace to her Majesty’s commis- 
sion. (Cheers.) 

“ Mr. Griffith.—Sir, I do not care a d—n for her Majesty or you. 
(Immense confusion.)” 





Having thus finished off everybody from the cottage to the 
throne, Mr. George Griffith might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to have paused in his fiery orbit. Such was not destined 
to be the case. He only began again, and the tempest raged 
without intermission in precisely the same manner as that 
above described. There is a story of a humorous Scotchman 
who, when he was exasperated beyond measure, used to break 
out with a profane ejaculation directed against “ everything 
above an inch high.” He apparently thought that even a 
theological simoom could not be expected to take off anything 
below a certain height. Mr. George Griffith’s comminations 
were less discriminating. So long as he raged he raged with 
great impartiality, and without any distinction of persons. The 
storm culminated when, leaning over the desk before him, his 
eye fell upon two reporters of the press. To say that he swore 
at the reporters is not, unfortunately, to say very much. But 
seeing that the more he swore the more they took down in their 4 





note-books, he “leaned over,” we learn, “as far as he could 
without losing his balance, and poured out a volley of oaths 
and epithets which could hardly be indicated by single letters 
and blanks.” At one time he “ roared like a bull;” at another, 
it seemed as if he would descend in person and eject the 
reporters from the room. At last he was collared by the 
police, and the affair closed with a smart set-to between the 
police, Mr. Griffith, and some junior member of Mr. Griffith’s 
family, who, in the cause of truth, did not shrink from rallying 
round his father. 

Whether or no so powerful a controversialist ought to be left 
buried in the recesses of a Welsh county may reasonably be 
doubted. Perhaps the wisest thing that could be done would 
be for the Irish Church Missions to buy him up, and to despatch 
him at once to Ireland to cope with Dr. M‘Hale. He appears 
thoroughly fitted for Irish religious polemics, and it is to be 
regretted that Nature has planted so eloquent a plant any- 
where except upon Hibernian soil. It remains to be seen 
whether the Lord Chancellor will interfere with a gentleman 
who in his sphere of life appears to be a walking commination 
service. If Lord Westbury prefers quieta non movere, and 
takes refuge in the opinion that Welshmen know best what 
language to use to Welshmen, there is certainly one measure 
that should at once be initiated. A Fortieth Article ought 
next session to be added to the Prayer-book at the tail of the 
other Thirty-nine. At present we know that all Christian 
men may swear before a magistrate. We ought to have it as 
clearly laid down that a magistrate may lawfully swear before 
Christian men. 





THE THEFT OF THE “FLORIDA.” 


* Honest” Abe’s Government has contrived so to distinguish 
itself, that we have long ceased to be surprised at any rascality 
it commits. Therefore if we are told that it carries fire and 
sword into unoffending homesteads, if its generals and captains 
plunder women and old men, and burn their roofs over their 
heads, if it lays waste fertile regions for no strategic purpose, 
but solely to inflict suffering, if it commits atrocities which put 
to shame the comparatively feeble crimes of the late King 
Bomba of Naples, we say only that it acts in harmony with its 
nature, and pursues to a logical conclusion the vulgar tyranny 
on which it is based, and from which it deri¥es its inspiration. 
When it stole the Southern Commissioners from the deck of an 
unarmed British steam-ship, it made a manifestation of its 
lawlessness. When, in the fear of drawing upon itself the 


| hostility of England, it gave them up, it made a manifestation 


of its cowardice. When, while giving them up, it said that if 
its interests required it, it would have violated the law of 
nations and kept them, it confessed that it would bite if it dared. 
This was the first notable sample of the morality of “ Honest” 
Abe’s Government which immediately concerned us. We have 
had since then other samples, and we know for a trath 
that the Washington Government is to be ranked amongst the 
“ dangerous classes” of the civilized world, not to be judged by 
any code of law or honour. 


That it has stolen the Florida is, therefore, a fact which not 
at all surprises us. Its captains have toiled after the Con- 
federate vessel long and in vain. That it has stolen her while 
under the protection of a Power which could be easily defied, is 
the explanation of the theft. It would not have been committed 
if the Florida had lain under the protection of a British or a 
French instead of a Brazilian battery. On a large scale, the 
transaction is similar to one which we sometimes see amongst 
our dangerous classes at home. The gentleman in difficulties 
who posts himself upon a country road with a view to stimulate 
the charity of the passers-by, whines before the able-bodied 
passenger, but growls and exhibits his bludgeon to the unpro- 
tected female. With similar courage did the captain of the 
Federal Wachusetts steal the Florida out of the harbour of 
Bahia. The Florida arrived at Bahia on the 4th of October. 
She put in for a supply of stores and coals, and to 
make some repairs in her machinery. Soon after she 
anchored in the outer harbour a boat came alongside of her 
and demanded the name of the vessel. The answer was 
honestly given,—“ The Confederate States’ steamer, Florida.” 
That was true. <A person in the boat replied, “ This boat is 
from her Britannic Majesty’s steamer, Curlew.” That was 
untrue. Neither the Curlew nor any of the Queen's ships was 
at the port at the time. But Federal chicanery had gained a 
point. It had, at last, discovered the Florida. 

It gained another great point when the American consul, 
Mr. Wilson, gave his word of honour to the governor of the pro- 
vince that the Wachusetts would not violate the laws of neutrality 
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within the Brazilian waters. The Federal “ word of honour” 
had, it appears, in this instance, two advantages. It assured 
the governor, and it was not binding on the Wachusetts, Upon 
this, and after pledging himself that he, too, would respect 
the neutrality of the Brazilian waters, Captain Morris obtained 
from the governor permission to move the Florida from the 
outer to the inner roads, so as to be out of danger, and to 
facilitate coaling operations. By way of emphasizing this 
permission, an admiral of the Brazilian navy, who was present 
at the interview between the governor and Captain Morris 
when the latter made this request, said to him, “Oh! yes; 
move her in, and come inside of me, and you will be out of all 
danger.” So the Florida was removed to the berth appointed 
her, where there were two Brazilian ships of war between her 
and the Federal Wachusetts, close under the guns of a steamer 
of war and a Brazilian fort. It was then found that the 
repairs to her machinery could not be completed under 
four days. Captain Morris, hearing this, sent part of his 
crew ashore. On the morning of the 6th, the Federal 
consul, who had pledged his honour to respect the neu- 
trality of the Brazilian waters, sent Captain Morris a mes- 
senger with an offer to urge the Brazilian Government to 
complete the repairs of the Florida, if Captain Morris would 
accept a challenge to come out and fight the Wachusetts. 
This challenge was declined; and, in the afternoon, the first 
batch of liberty-men having returned to the Florida, the star- 
board watch was released, and Captain Morris and some of 
his officers went ashore at the same time—not doubting the 
Federal word of honour. On the following morning, about 
3.15 a.m., while it was dark, the Wachusetts left her anchorage, 
steered for the Florida, and struck her on the starboard quarter, 
cutting her rail down to the deck, carrying away her mizenmast, 
and at the same time pouring a volley of musketry and 
a charge of canister from her forecastle pivot-gun upon the 
Florida’s decks. Then she backed off and demanded a sur- 
render, which was refused. More firing from the Wachusetts, 
returned by the officers and crew of the Ilorida; but the 
struggle was unequal and vain, and the lieutenant in command 
surrendered conditionally. When he did so, many of his crew 
jamped overboard, and more than half were shot in the water 
by men in the forecastle of the Wachusetts, and in her boats. 
Thus master of the position, the Wachusetts towed the Florida 
out of harbour—stole her as a garotter plunders the man 
whom he has knocked on the head or half-strangled. So much 
for Federal “ honour.” 

We are not in the least surprised. We have watched the 
brutal contest waged on the part of the North by mercenaries 
against men who are fighting for the inalienable right of 
freemen, the choice of their own Government, and have looked 
for some redeeming trait, for a token of that chivalry which 
soldiers and seamen even in an unjust cause will show if only 
for the honour of their cloth. But in the abyss of depravity into 
which the Northern States have sunk we have looked for such a 
token in vain. The spirit of the filibuster and the border ruffian 
has obliterated from the armies and navies of the North the 
commonest virtues of humanity. “ Honest” Abe and his officers, 
on sea and on land, illustrate the “ good old plan.” They 
take what they can get, no matter how they get it, and they 
keep it as long as they can, or dare. If the Florida had 
lain within British waters, their neutrality would have 
been respected, not out of deference to law, but to fear. She 
lay in a Brazilian harbour, and the Federals stole her, because 
they had nothing to restrain them; not the dread of the 
Brazilian Government, which is weak; nor law and honour, 
because they respect neither. 





GUNS AND GUNNERS. 


Nort the least remarkable part of the last chapter in “ the 
story of the guns” is the change in the venwe from Shoebury- 
ness to Portsmouth. The two foremost competitors, Armstrong 
and Whitworth, with their weapons and their special committee 
of arbitrators, have embarked in the gunnery-ship Hzcellent to 
submit their case to the men who shall hereafter have to fight 
them. ‘Time was—in “the good old days” of Brown Bess, not 
so very long ago—when a soldier knew as much about his 
musket, as a shooting instrument, as he knew about the 
mechanism of a watch. Yet in those days a popular fallacy 
obtained that a soldier must be a better authority on powder 
and ball than amateur sportsmen. The Crimean war swept away 
that amongst many other delusions, and General Hay and his 
staff of revolutionists have given us an army of practical shooting 
men, who are, in information and training in the arts and 


arms of modern war, something very different from the pipe- 


clayed, throttled, and strait-jacketed generation they have 
replaced, 

In artillery a somewhat similar delusion is still extant, viz., 
that a gunner is made by a few weeks or months of dry drill, 
with the possible addition of a few rounds of blank cartridge, 
and the certain one of a blue uniform with red facings. Our 
artillerymen are a fine, intelligent body, thoroughly up to every 
detail of field-gun drill ; and, seen on Woolwich Common, with 
a 12-cwt. or 24-cwt. gun to handle, very little seems to be 
desired. But the popular fallacy, which should be thoroughly 
exposed, is that these men have any practical experience in the 
handling of heavy guns. ‘True, they learn a heavy-gun drill, 
and it is quite possible they may fire one or two shot each, 
under circumstances as unlike real action as it is possible to 
conceive. There the instruction ends; but to form a real 
artilleryman, there his experience ought to begin. On the 
contrary, an artilleryman’s acquaintance with heavy guns 
almost immediately ceases. He is posted somewhere where 
guns cannot be fired, and where, in these piping times of 
peace, sights, tackling, range-tables, distance-measurers, and 
other appendages, are never seen but by some factotum of an 
old sergeant. Let any one visit a coast battery, and ask officer 
or man the charges and ranges of the guns, or the distances of 
fixed objects within firing distance, or the means provided for 
ascertaining the distances of moving objects, or any other 
question such as must inevitably arise the moment a hostile 
ship appears, and he will comprehend the force of our meaning. 
We do not blame the artilleryman for not knowing what has 
little interest for him except in actual war, and even then, as 
to coast batteries and heavy guns, we must hope that the dernier 
ressort when either are more than a menace, will not often arise. 
The fallacy of putting land artillerymen to judge of weapons 
which are chiefly used in sea-fights ought to be explained. As 
the artilleryman is an adept in the use of the light gun, so the 
seaman gunner’s peculiar province is the heavy gun. He 
despises a gun that is less than three tons in weight, because 
he is about as ignorant of a lighter gun as the artilleryman is 
of the heavy gun. His whole daily life is wrapt up in the 
heavy gun. He moves it about as a piece of routine for cleansing 
purposes, at least three times a day, he eats and drinks beside 
it, he sleeps above it, in a gale he sits astride it to keep his feet 
out of water, he polishes it oftener than he does his shoes, and 
if daily treating it as a monkey does a looking-glass familiar- 
izes him with his weapon, Jack ought to be a perfect gunner. 
But besides all this, he has at sea a sham general action with 
all the guns once a week without fail and generally a divisional 
exercise, also once a week. He enters the gunnery training- 
ships with a pretty familiar acquaintance with what he has to 
learn. He is, however, there treated as an ignoramus, and for 
twelve months he goes through an extended course of instruc- 
tion from the very beginning of the science. Not till then is he 
dubbed a “seaman gunzier,” a title, however, which does not 
excuse him his weekly drills, but simply entitles him to instruct 
others. The most important part of his instruction remains 
to be told. He must in the-gunnery ship, independently of 
frequent general firings, fire at a target in quick time, 40 shot 
and shell, besides 120 rifled musket shot and 20 pistol shot. 
And in the ordinary course of his life at sea, each ship must 
record having fired 5 shot per broadside gun and 12 shot or 
shell per chase gun every quarter, besides 6 per rifled musket 
and pistol shot almost ad infinitum. The seaman gunner is a 
thoroughly practical artilleryman, all whose teachings, and 
even daily habitual life, fend to familiarize him with heavy 
ordnance, under the conditions which must arise on real 
service. 

Patent as this truth is to all, it is a positive fact that not 
only are seamen and their officers officially supposed to be 
incapable of opinion on the weapons they daily handle, but 
even on the smallest details concerning them. For example: 
the chief gunner of the navy is one of the most able officers in 
the service. Ability in the theory and practice of every phase 
of a very multiform profession has distinguished him, and 
perhaps there is no sounder judgment on the list of post 
captains. Eight months ago he suggested such a simplifica- 
tion in the casing of shells as would reduce the expense, get rid 
of useless lumber, and enable about one-fourth more shell being 
stowed in the same space. It was just one of those questions 
of detail which a sea-officer alone can decide. For eight 
months a tedious correspondence through the Admiralty and ° 
War Office, with some Colonel of Artillery, who can know 
nothing about a ship at all, and possibly knows little more 
about heavy guns, has gone on, and unless the Duke cuts 
the red tape in two, the correspondence may go on for ever, 
or until the gallant captain throws it up. 
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competition to Portsmouth is a stroke of common sense, 
practically tending to throw the responsibility of the decision 
on the men who shall have to use the weapons. The corre- 
spondents of the press noticed at the outset of the firing the 
creat difference in rapidity of fire at Portsmouth over the 
times registered at Shoeburyness, thus supporting the views 
we have propounded. Not only naval guns, but naval gun- 
carriages, and every naval gun appliance, should be approved 
by sea-oflicers before their adoption. ‘The waste of money on 
useless and bungled appliances of the gunnery art, which find 
their way occasionally on shipboard, would then either cease, 
or we should know whom to blame. 








THE MEDICAL M.P. 


Wir a healthy ambition that does it credit, the Lancet has 
begun to be anxious to see its medical friends in Parliament. 
It is—according to that excellent periodical—a “ striking 
anomaly,” that amongst the six hundred and odd members of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Brady, the member for Leitrim, 
should be the solitary example of a doctor occupying a seat in 
the House. Only one constituency has had the good sense to 
send a proper medical man to mend up the British Consti- 
tution, and, as that is an Irish constituency, it is difficult to 
say whether the selection must not be considered to be a joke. 
The subject of “ State Medicine” is still in its infancy; but the 
time is rapidly approaching when the assistance of medical 
legislators will be wanted to decide a hundred questions about 
labour, pauperism, crime, and education. One mad doctor, at 
the very least, is probably wanted to look after the criminal 
insane, and to keep his eye upon Sir G. Grey, lest he should 
get his hands loose. Under the present system, the most 
estimable homicides, who were the victims of pure but unfor- 
tunate delusion, might suffer from the prejudice of juries or the 
ignorance of judges. The public interest requires that there 
should be some one who will not hesitate to examine the Home 
Office as to the secrets of the condemned cell; and to make it his 
business to emancipate the oppressed maniac from the tyranny 
of Newgate. Then, again, towns are to be drained, and 
workhouses regulated. For the sake of the poor and the sick, 
medical M.P.’s are wanted to work upon the committees, and 
to poke their noses into the proposed Bills on such subjects. 
No doubt Mr. Brady is a host in himself; but he is unable to 
do it all; and the Lancet is naturally desirous to put some one 
in to help him. The friends of the proposed reform cannot 
help admitting that it is in some measure beset with difficulties. 
As a general rule, medical men are not men of private fortune ; 
and as a rule of equally general application, medical men have 
no time to spare. 
rich curates, and just as there are said to be crossing-sweepers 
with golden eyeglasses if only they could be found. Upon 
these the Lancet would seriously urge the necessity on public 
grounds of coming forward to the rescue of the State; and 
judging from the solemnity with which it appeals to their sense 
ot duty, the thought strangely suggests itself that the Lancet 
has a borough in its own eye somewhere, and is addressing 
these serious words of exhortation to itself. 

The medical M.P. ought certainly to be a novel feature in 
the session, and it is probable that his success would be equal 
to his novelty. It is a great thing to have something to look 
forward to, whether it be a chariot or a house, in Park-lane. 
At present, the medical profession has one triumph for which 
every doctor lives, and which is at once the test and the guerdon 
of professional prosperity. He exists in hopes of a happy 
time, when he will never be able to sit through Divine service 
without being fetched. To be fetched out of a debate would 
be even a greater credit, and when once the practical jokes to 
which the custom would give rise were over, to appear in the 
Times of the next day as having been summoned in the middle 
of a speech would seem a life’s reward. The difficulty chiefly 
lies in the number of party manoeuvres of which a susceptible 
and fashionable M.D. must necessarily be the victim. It would 
be the business of the Tory whips to see that the patients of 
Whig doctors were taken ill on the right emergency. The 
°pportune confinement of a peeress would sometimes save the 
tate of a Ministry, and a division might be turned or an orator 
ruined by the sudden arrival of a boy in buttons in the lobby 
of the House, On the other hand, the perplexity of the 
Government whips would be as great to know how to 
Tegulate the illnesses of their party. The entire prepara- 
tions of the Cabinet, for anything Mr. Brand could tell, 
might be overturned by the outbreak of influenza in the 
metropolis on the very evening of debate. Before a nicely- 
balanced division the spirits of Mr. Disraeli and of Lord 





Palmerston would be observed to rise or fall with the weekly 
bills of mortality. Measles might thin a whole ministerial 
bench, and a reform bill be lost by means of scarlatina in 


Eaton-square. Poland would have to shriek whenever the 
ablest physicians in the House were sent for; and history, it 
may be, would be compelled to relate how the abandonment 
of Denmark and the decline of England’s prestige upon the 
Continent were entirely owing to a prolonged operation of Sir 
Astley Cooper’s. The clash of contending interests in them- 
selves would be a mimic warfare. On the one hand, we can 
fancy Mr. Brand loudly prophesying the destruction of ‘the 
Cabinet, a general election, and the ruin of the nation. On 
the other hand would be the boy in buttons, sturdily main- 
taining that Sir Henry Hippocrates was “come for.” It 
would require deep knowledge of human nature to prophesy 
which seduction must ultimately prevail. Tugging at Sir 
Henry’s heart-strings, on the one side, would be the prospect of 
the dissolution of Parliament. On the other hand, he would 
be drawn in pieces by terror of the dissolution of his richest 
patient. His mind would waver in dismal doubt between the 
wants of the British constitution, and the demands of British 
matrons, and the probability would be that the stoutest doctor 
in England would not be able to endure so harassing a con- 
flict longer than a single session. 

The Lancet, despising all such contingencies, informs us with 
some gusto that a step has at last been taken in the right diree- 
tion, and that Mr. Mitchell Henry has just come forward to 
contest Woodstock. As the Leneet pats the gentleman upon 
the back, we have no doubt that he is the first of medical prac- 
titioners, and if the electors of Woodstock choose him, we shall 
be happy to believe him on his way to parliamentary success. 
But with the best of good wishes in his favour, it is inypossible 
to avoid feeling that Mr. Mitchell Henry must sacrifice hence- 


| forward either his patients or his chance of the Premiership. 


The one thing that Sawyer late Nockemof never could have 
hoped to rise to, was a high post in the Government. The 
more extensive grew the practice of that eminent firm, and the 


| more they were called out in the middle of the Litany, the less 


But there are rich doctors just as there are | 





chance would there be of their being able to reserve their mid- 
night hours for the benefit of their country’s Legislature. Mr. 
Mitchell Henry cannot have his cake and eat it. He cannot 
be in extensive requisition by the community at all hours of 
the day and night, and follow the whips of his party with 
diligence into the lobby. For the sake of his country we should 
hope that he has no patients; otherwise we should be com- 
pelled, for the sake of his patients, to wish that he had no 
country. 





THE STORY OF A CHANGELING. 


CHANGELINGs make a great figure in the fairy tales of the 
middle ages. The popular idea was that some mischievous 
Puck or Kobbold took the newly-born child out of the cradle, 
and substituted an elfish creature who presently gave signs 
of his diabolical parentage by beating and scratching the 
nurse, quarrelling with his natural food, eating incredible 
quantities of things not fit for him, incessantly howling, and 
entering special protests against holy water and all Christian 
offices. Luther says he once saw such a child, and avows that, 
if he could have had his own way, he would have thrown it into 
the river Dessau. These infernal changelings, however, seem 
quite out of harmony with the genius of Protestantism, and in- 
deed with that of modern civilization, whether Protestant or not; 
so we no longer hear of this species of cheating being practised 
upon trustful parents. Yet it still happens that children are 
occasionally changed at nurse, and very strange stories some- 
times arise out of the accident or the trick. The annals of our 
law courts contain more than one legend of disputed titles and 
estates turning on this one pivot of doubt and mystery. To 
prove the identity of any one is among the most difficult 
problems in existence, provided some other individual has an 
interest in raising a question about it; and we accordingly 
always find the lawyers in full activity over such cases, and 
witnesses at a premium on both sides. In the case of “ Gedney 
v. Smith,” tried during the present week in the Rolls Court, 
the facts were really much clearer than they are apt to be m 
actions of this nature; yet even here there was a good deal to 
say on both sides. ‘The story is one of those which it is the 
fashion to call “‘romantic;” but its elements are, in truth, 
sufficiently low, mean, discreditable, and depressing. Mr. 
Patteson Arthur Holgate Gedney married, in the year 
1851, a Miss Smith, then quite a girl. Three years passed, 
and the union was not blessed with any children. It 


would seem not to have been a happy marriage; and 
indeed it came out in the evidence of the husband himself 
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that the wife was a sufferer by his own profligacy. Mrs. 
Gedney was a slight, feeble, consumptive woman; and, after 
three years of married life had passed without her becoming a 
mother, it appears to have been considered unlikely that she 
would ever be one. At the beginning of 1854, she left her hus- 
band’s home in Lincolnshire, and came up to London, that she 
might consult a medical man for spitting of blood; and while 
staying at a house in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, she was 
apparently confined of a little girl, the plaintiff in the present 
action, who now claims, as the child of Mrs. and Mr. Gedney, 
to be entitled to certain property secured under the marriage 
settlement of that lady and gentleman. News of the alleged 
birth was at once despatched to Mr. Gedney, who came up 
to town immediately, and found his wife attended by a Dr. 
and Mrs. Goss, of Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields— 
the former a medical man, the latter seemingly a_ species 
of midwife. Mr. Gedney did not like these people, and 
he forthwith paid them off, and sent for Dr. Farre, 
an eminent physician of the West-end, who attended Mrs. 
Gedney from that time—about three or four days after 
the alleged confinement—until her return to Lincolnshire. 
The child was always represented by both husband and wife 
as being theirs, though some of the witnesses say that 
Mrs. Gedney never “ behaved like a mother” to it. She cer- 
tainly did not suckle it; but for this there may have been good 
reasons, and some mothers, even without reason, are found to 
neglect that primary duty of their maternity. Nothing was 
whispered against the child’s position in the world until after 
the poor consumptive mother’s death in 1857, when, on the 
very day of the funeral, Mr. Gedney received a letter from 
Mr. Smith, Mrs. Gedney’s father, asserting that the little girl 
was not the child of its supposed parents, and that the family 
of the late wife would dispute the plaintiff's right to the 
settled property. ‘The husband has always asserted, and still 
-does assert, his belicf in the child being the offspring of 
-himself and his wife; and he brings forward Dr. Farre, 
a man of long practice and high standing in his profession, 
to state that, when he attended Mrs. Gedney, she presented all 
the symptoms of a lady in the condition she was supposed to 
-be in. He saw her frequently for three weeks, and his attention 
was not attracted by anything remarkable. The child, too, 
seemed to be about two or three days old; yet, upon being 
questioned by the Court, Dr. Farre said it would certainly not 
have been impossible that the lady had not been confined at all. 
It seems rather strange that a medical man, in close attend- 
ance on such a patient, cannot be sure one way or another, 
especially when several unlettered women appear to have been 
much more discriminating; but we must bow to the modesty 
of knowledge, of which the highest fruit is generally the con- 
sciousness of its own ignorance. ‘“ There was nothing peculiar, 





either in the child or its mother,” says Dr. Farre, “ to attract | 


my attention.” 


there were symptoms before the alleged birth which seemed to 
indicate that confinement was approaching; and there were | 


other statements into which we cannot enter. Yet the case 
for the defence was so strong that it is impossible not to 
agree with the verdict at which the jury have arrived in 
favour of the defendant. Mr. Gedney, though still assert- 
-ing his belief in the child being his own, admitted, in 
cross-examination, that he had executed a deed dated April, 
1860, which expressed a doubt as to the legitimacy of the 


his father-in-law’s letters, yet he admits having intended | 
to take steps to have it declared that the child was not | 


the issue of his marriage. Then there is positive testimony 
to the effect that about the time of the supposed confinement 
Dr. Goss went to the Yord-road Lying-in Hospital, and said 
that he wanted to procure an infant with fair hair and blue 


eyes; that he spoke to a girl who had been seduced under | 


promise of marriage by a German who had deserted her; that | 


he persuaded this girl to part with her child on assuring her 
that it should be brought up as a lady; that on a certain night 
about the same period Dr. Goss and Mrs. Goss arrived in a 
cab at Mrs. Gedney’s lodgings, Mrs. Goss carrying a bundle 
under her cloak, and holding her cloak up to her face, for 
the alleged reason that she had a toothache; and that 
in an hour-and-a-half after this the landlady was called 
into the room, and the infant put into her arms. In sup- 
port of these statements, the defence called the girl herself 
who had given birth to the child, and a monthly nurse 
at the hospital who was cognisant of the transaction. Mrs. 


Stevens, the landlady of the house in Park-street where the 
alleged confinement took place, says there were no symptoms of 
approaching labour, no preparations for childbirth (the poor 
little infant had to be dressed in clothes supplied by the land- 








lady), and only very suspicious signs that a child had been 
born. The monthly nurse sent for by Mrs. Stevens did not 
believe the baby was newly born, and was speedily dismissed 
by Dr. Goss. Other married women state their doubts as to 
the genuineness of the case. A clergyman acquainted with 
Mrs. Gedney swears that that lady told him that the little 
girl was not her own, but had been changed for a still-born 
child; and Mrs. Gedney’s maid relates that she had a conver- 
sation with her mistress in which the latter admitted that she 
had adopted a child without the knowledge of her husband, in 
the hope of moderating his unkindness to her. The case is cer- 
tainly not without difficulties—one of the chief, on the part of 
the defence, being the time which appears to have elapsed 
between the taking away of the child from the hospital on a 
certain Tuesday, and its appearance at Mrs. Gedney’s lodg- 
ings on the following Friday; but the evidence of some 
of the witnesses, to the effect that the infant did not 
seem to be newly born, certainly harmonizes with the 
fact that it was not at once transferred from the 
real mother to the sham. The case, too, is further com- 
plicated by the circumstance of so many years having gone by 
since the birth; but assuredly the alleged parentage of the 
girl has not been proved, and the verdict for the defendant 
was the only one at which the jury could properly arrive. 
“The theory of the defendants,” said the judge in summing 
up, “was that in effect Mrs. Gedney took £2,000 which 
belonged to her father and brother, and gave it to this child, 
in order to gain the affections of her husband. The other 
theory was that to avenge herself for the wrongs she had suf- 
fered in an unhappy marriage, and by reason of which she 
was hastening to a dishonoured grave, she was anxious to 
take from her husband the child which up to that time he had 
thought his own.” Neither theory is very satisfactory; but 


the balance of evidence was in favour of the defendant’s case. 


Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt —that is, of 
the figure which Mr. Gedney cuts in the whole story. This 
man has at least hastened the death of one wife by his gross 
profligacy ; and he has since married another, from whom he is 
already separated, after the commencement of a suit in the 
Divorce Court. We heartily join in the hope expressed by the 
jury that the interests of the innocent child will be looked 
after by Mrs. Gedney’s family, now that they have ubtained 
the money which hitherto she has been led to expect; and we 
equally trust that she will be removed from the society of a 
man who is not in any sense entitled to her possession. 


BREECH-LOADING FIREARMS. 


Ir is still a vexed question amongst military men whether 
the permission which, during our late wars, has been 


Moreover, if we may believe Mr. Gedney, | granted to newspaper correspondents to accompany an army 


in the field is hkely to be a benefit or a disadvantage to 
the public service. Much information which ought to be 
kept secret might find its way into public print and thence 
to the enemy by the zeal of an indiscreet correspondent 
to furnish early news, or by his anxiety to anticipate 
events. But as intended movements are, or ought to 
be, known to none but the Commander-in-chief himself, and 
the representatives of the press have hitherto shown great dis- 
cretion in dealing with purely military matters, there is little 


plaintiff. He says he did not credit the statements in | fear that their presence with an army will ever affect the issue 


of acampaign. However that may be, there is no doubt but 
that we have derived an incalculable benefit from the letters of 
the correspondent of the Times who accompanied the German 
allied armies during their campaign last spring in the Danish 
Duchies. These letters first brought before the notice of this 
country the wonderful success of the Prussian needle-gun, and 
led our Government to take measures for introducing a breech- 
loading rifle into the army. 

When it had been clearly ascertained that the needle-gun 
was greatly superior as a weapon of war to the muzzle-loading 
rifle, the Secretary of State for War advertised for plans and 
estimates from gunmakers for the conversion of the Enfield 
rifle, which is the present arm of the infantry, into a breech- 
loader. A large number of proposed methods for this conver- 
sion have been tendered, and it must soon be decided what 
kind of arm our troops are to have. The Prussian needle-gun 
is fired by means of a needle, which is forced by the hammer 
through the back of the cartridge into a small capsule of deto- 
nating powder ; this detonating powder is surrounded by the 
gunpowder of the charge which propels the bullet. A some- 
what similar construction may be seen in the ordinary cartridge 
for the breech-loading sporting-gun, except that in it the pm, 
instead of being a part of the hammer as in the needle-gun, 1S 
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fixed into the cartridge. The proposals for the conversion of 
the Enfield rifle which have been tendered to the War Office no 
doubt differ considerably in minor details, but only two distinct 
methods of breech-loading have hitherto been adopted in 
Europe, and we may conclude that some modification of one or 
the other will be adopted. The essential difference between 
these two systems consists not so much in the arm as in the 
cartridge: in the one, as in the needle-gun, the detonating 
powder which fires the charge is enclosed in the cartridge; in 
the other, as in the breech-loading carbines already issued to 
some cavalry regiments, the charge is fired by an ordinary 
percussion cap. 

Both systems have energetic supporters, and in a matter of 
such importance we may examine the arguments advanced in 
favour of either plan. The advocates of a rifle which fires a 
cartridge enclosing its own cap, termed a “ fixed” cartridge, 
urge the facility and rapidity with which it can be loaded and 
fired, and the advantage of the abolition of capping, an opera- 
tion by no means easy or rapid when a soldier’s fingers, perhaps 
not the neatest at the best of times, are numbed with cold or 
wet. Their opponents argue that the fixed ammunition neces- 
sary for such a rifle is difficult, if not dangerous to transport, 
on account of the liability of the percussion powder to explode, 
or to absorb in course of time moisture from the atmosphere, 
and become unserviceable. In America an intermediate 
method has been used, in which a fresh portion of a continuous 
cap—the “tape cap”—is placed on the nipple after every 
discharge; but the mechanism required for this movement of 
the cap has been considered to render the rifle unwieldy, and 
to be liable to derangement, so that there is little probability of 
the adoption of this system, and we may confine ourselves to 
an examination of the two which have been used in European 
armies. That the unanimous verdict of sportsmen has decided 
in favour of fixed ammunition the statistics of gunmakers 
amply testify ; and as sportsmen invariably attempt to attain 
the greatest convenience and facility in loading, it may be 
reasonably supposed that their experience has been favourable 
to fixed ammunition. 


when a man’s life in an action would depend on his being 
able to deliver his fire. 

But, laying aside the possibility of such casualties, no one 
can deny that in many cases a power of rapid firing is neces- 
sary if not essential to the successful issue of a battle: when 
cavalry charge a square of infantry, the defeat of the charge 
depends mainly on the rapidity with which the fire of the 
infantry can be brought to bear on their assailants, and that 
there is greater rapidity of fire with fixed ammunition than 
with the ordinary cartridge is evident. The only serious 
argument adduced against the adoption of fixed ammunition is 
that of the danger of its transport. No doubt, much fixed 
ammunition has travelled with perfect safety through England 
and Scotland this autumn, but its quiet railway journeys in 
small quantities hardly afford sufficient test of its suitability 
for military transport on active service. As it is extremely 
improbable that a European war would crop out before the 
Spring, those who have to decide the question will have 
abundance of time to make experiments both on the rifles and 
the ammunition, and we trust that the fixed ammunition will 
acquit itself so well as to justify the adoption of an arm which, 
ceteris paribus, possesses so many advantages over the rifle 
that fires an ordinary cartridge. We have seen that the 
Prussians were able to bring up abundance of ammunition for 
their needle-gun during the late campaign, and as they had no 
extraordinary facilities for transport it is evident that one 
European Power has solved the problem, and we can hardly 
suppose that our arsenals are unfit to manufacture as service- 
able cartridges as those made at Spandau. Although we are 
inclined to view fixed ammunition with favour, it by no means 
follows that we advocate the adoption of the needle-gun ; the 
needle is rather too delicate for rough work, but there are other 
modes of firing a fixed cartridge, such as the percussion 
hammer. Whatever decision may be made, it is to be hoped 
that our troops will obtain an arm which will give them 
advantages in battle at least equal to those of any other Power, 
and that sufficient foresight may be exercised so as to prevent 
the necessity of another change within the next few years. 








THE HURRICANE AT CALCUTTA. 


Tue Calcutta papers to the 10th ult., five days after the hurri- 
cane, give details of that dreadful visitation which bear out all that 














the telegrams to which we referred last week stated, so far as 
they relate to the damage done to the shipping in the harbour. 
Happily they do not confirm one of those telegrams as to the num- 
ber of lives lost. On this point the accounts received by the 
Calcutta press are uncertain. Some state the loss of life at 500, 
others at 300, others at 200. The Englishman thinks that the 
last number is near the mark. Since the cyclone which visited 
Calcutta in 1832, no such hurricane has been known there as that 
of the 5th ult. During the previous night there was a suc- 
cession of squalls and heavy rain increasing in violence from 
the N.N.E. At ten in the following morning the wind veered 
round to the East, and began to blow more steadily and with 
greater fury, so that the weaker trees were uprooted or broken 
short, but no great damage was done for an hour or more. 
But between eleven and twelve a noise like the roar of distant 
thunder was heard, increasing with every second, and in two minutes 
more the cyclone broke upon the town. ‘Trees, some between four 
and five feet in circumference, were uprooted and fell, carrying 
with them, in many cases, walls, railings, and buildings. Carriages 
and palkees were thrown down upon the roads, jumbled with 
the débris of roofs, verandahs, gates, and fallen trees. Corrugated 
iron roofings were torn, doubled up, and blown away like sheets of 
paper, and by two o'clock the eastern and southern suburbs of 
the city were more or less in ruins. The roof of the Free School 
was blown away, the upper part of the Roman Catholic church at 
the end of the Bow-Bazaar road entirely destroyed, the steeple of 
the Free Church of Scotland and the minarets of the Mosque in 
Dhurrumtolah blown away. But it was in the river that the 
greatest havoc was made. Out of upwards of 200 ships only eight 
or nine have escaped without serious damage, while fourteen have 
foundered. “The scene presented by the shipping,” says the 
Englishman, “is indescribable. There must be at least 100 
ships ashore, all huddled together in tangled masses, in inex- 
tricable confusion. Yards and masts are hanging about in every 
conceivable form of wreck, and the scene is one of the utmost 
desolation and ruin. The loss of boats of every description is 
also enormous ; probably nine out of ten were capsized and sunk 
by the storm-wave which followed the change of the-wind from 
the east to the south, and many of the remainder have been 
cast up on shore.” Probably the shipping would not have 
received such damage but for the “ bore” [a rush of the tide 


| conflicting with the water from above] which came in just 


When we consider that it is generally | when the gale was at its height. 
at the most unlucky moment that a nipple fouls or breaks in | their moorings, they fouled each other, and went ashore in 


ordinary shooting, we must remember that perhaps it might | 
happen that the same thing would occur at the very instant | 


This drove them from 


groups. It is to be feared that fuller accounts will show a far 
greater loss of life than that above mentioned. In some places, 
villages have been swept away. And, indeed, it will take some 
time to realize the full extent of the loss, either of property or 
life. Worse, if possible, than the storm itself, was the inability of 
the people on shore to render any assistance to the ships’ crews. 
As the Lady Franklin was fast going down, the sailors took off 
their shirts and held them up as signals of danger. Invain. She 
sank with all on board. One splendid exception to the general 
helplessness is recorded. The Govindpore was sinking in the 
middle of the stream, off the Bankshall. A reward of 100 rupees 


_ was offered to any one who would venture out into the river to 


pass a rope to her. No one volunteered. At last a seaman, named 


| Edward Cleary, came up, and without even knowing that a reward 





had been offered, volunteered to swim to the ship witha cable. He 
stripped, tied the rope round his waist, dashed into the water, 
reached the ship and fastened the rope to her bow, and then 
returned amidst tremendous cheering. The crew were hardly 
saved when the Govindpore sank. 





M. JULES FAVRE AND M. BOGGIO. 


WE mentioned last week that M. Boggio, a member of the 
Italian Chamber, had attributed to M. Jules Favre an assertion 
that no French Government dared give up Rome to the Italians. 
M. Jules Favre, in a letter to La France, declares that M. Boggio 
has misrepresented and distorted the confidential conversation 
which took place between them. He denies all M. Boggio’s asser- 
tions in reference to this matter, and says that he had written to 
him, energetically advising the Opposition party in the Italian 
Parliament to accept the Convention of the 15th of September. 
“Tt is one of my most hearty wishes,” he writes, “to see the time 
when Rome, freed from foreign influence, will be able to complete 
the Italian unity. These sentiments, which I have already expressed 
in private as well as in public, prove the incorrectness of the 
apocryphal statements in the pamphlet of Signor Boggio.” 

M. Boggio replies to this letter that M. Jules Favre has evi- 
dently been misinformed as to the tenor of his words. He has 
never, he says, questioned M. Favre’s sentiments in favour of 
the unity of Italy. But, “I have said, and I maintain, that M. 
Favre, in the course of a conversation with me, stated that, in 
the present state of parties in France, no Government could, 
without danger, brave the hatred of the Catholics, who were all- 
powerful—in consequence of the support of the masses and of 
universal suffrage ; and that, consequently, a Government deli- 
vering up Rome and the Pope to the Italians, would run the 
greatest risks.” Their conversation, he concludes, had no regard 
to principles, but only to the question of political expediency. 

Then comes M. Jules Favre again and denies every one of the 
assertions M. Boggio has made in his —— with regard to him. 
So far from ever saying that no Government in France could 
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without danger brave the hatred of the Catholics, he has constantly 
thought and said the very contrary. “The occupation of Rome 
always seemed to me,” he writes, “a source of weakness for our 
Government, as well as a peril for religious interests ; and I am 
still convinced that the withdrawal of our troops, which I have 
unceasingly demanded, would be beneficial both to our Govern- 
— and to religion, and would not lead to any serious agitation 
in France.” 





LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


Ir must be the Lord Mayor’s dinner that keeps the Lord Mayor's 
Show alive, but it is hard that his lordship cannot dine on the 
9th of November without bringing ridicule on the rest of the com- 
munity, to say nothing of the interruption to business and the 
absolute loss of money which his procession to Westminster occa- 
sions. Why, if he must be sworn in before the Barons of the 
Exchequer, cannot that sublime ceremony be performed at the 
Guildhall before or after dinner? Surely a morbid love of con- 
trast can alone account for the dogged adherence of our City kings 
to the childish, tawdry, and disreputable exhibition with which 
they inaugurate their reign. In the evening they preside over a 
splendid hospitality, and gather round them the most distin- 
guished members of society. In the morning they are accompanied 
to the Court of Exchequer by just such a mob of roughs as would 
assemble to do them honour if they were going to be hanged. And 
their state on the occasion is worthy of their company. It is im- 
possible to imagine anything more destitute of dignity, more 
suggestive of ridicule and mockery. Efforts have been made at 
times to impart an air of respectability to the Show, but its 
innate vulgarity and absurdity have beaten them. How any man 
with a spark of relf-respect can consent to take part, and the 


ae part, in such an exhibition baffles our comprehension. 





t a still greater puzzle is the patience with which this civic tom- | 


foolery is tolerated. 





FRANZ MULLER. 


Tue German Legal Protection Society have memorialized the 
Home Secretary, laying before him reasons which they deem a 
sufficient ground for at least a respite of Miiller’s sentence, in 
order that his case may be reconsidered. What effect their remon- 
strance may have will not be known before we go to press. But we 
confess we do not see either in the memorial or in the general 
review of the case which they have published a single fact which 
should make us doubt that he has been properly convicted. For 
the most part their arguments are based upon surmise, and what 
is not surmise is made up of stories extremely improbable, for some 
of which there is not a particle of evidence to connect them 
with the murder of Mr. Briggs, or to induce us to put any faith in 
them whatever, while others have been clearly explained away. 
We cannot quarrel with Miiller’s compatriots for their well-meant 
zeal. But neither can we overlook the fact that it has kept alive 
in the wretched man’s breast a hope of escape from the doom he 
has merited. What effect their memorial may have on the mind 
of the Home Secretary we cannot pretend to say. But, except 
in the minds of a few persons who are always found ready to 
dispute the clearest propositions, we are confident that the time 
which has elapsed since Miiller’s trial has confirmed the general 
belief that he has been properly convicted. 





ANOTHER GUNPOWDER EXPLOSION. 


As if the facts already adduced upon the inquest on the Erith 
explosion were not sufficient to show that the whole question of 
making and storing gunpowder requires investigation, before the 
inquest is finished another explosion takes place, and again on the 

mises of Messrs. John Hall & Sons, but this time at Faversham. 

t occurred in the afternoon of Tuesday, in a corning-house forming 
& portion of the Oare works, about a mile anda half from Faversham. 
Two men were killed upon the spot. The bulk of the gunpowder 


——.. 


should net know perfectly well how things should be done, and be 
familiar with the doing of them, before the boarding-school time 
arrives. If this is not made secure, boarding-school is so far an eyij, 
A girl who at seventeen has everything to learn about the shopping, 
and the management of the table, and nursing the sick, and the 
economy of the house, is at a disadvantage which she will hardly get 
over. We see much of this among our middle-class brides, who feel 
it a heavy care on their minds that they bave no confidence and no 
knowledge about housekeeping. It is well if they do not grow afraid 
of their husbands ; they are certainly afraid of their husbands’ family 
and of their own servants ; and all for want of simple knowledge and 
skill which they ought to have attained before they went to school. 
The deficiency of domestic service in America and the habits of society 
preclude this mischief; and it may he taken for granted that ladies 
who obtain their diploma as physicians, and who read Greek plays, 
and who thoroughly understand the Differential Calculus, are as dex- 
terous in making beds, and turning out a good batch of bread and 
pies, and administering medicines and blisters as ever their grand- 
mothers were. With us the best chance seems to be for those who 
are within reach of a first-class day-school, or of one of the colleges 
which are springing up among us. A combination of the domestic 
and academical life is a very high privilege indeed. Where this can- 
not be had the domestic training should, in the first place, be given to 
such an extent as that it can never be lost, and may be easily resumed 
on the verge of womanhood. But there is a happy possibility opening 
before us through the recent discoveries of the benefits of half-time in 
school work. Inspectors declare that in schools where boys have given 
six hours per day to book-work, while the girls have spent three in 
book-work and three in sewing and other domestic arts, the girls are by 
no means behind the boys in attainments. Before this discovery girls 
had benefited by the new lights (very old lights, disastrously eclipsed 
for a time) on the necessity of play and of a sensible care of the bodily 
frame. Instead of the pale-faced, languid, crooked, fretful type of 
school-girl, we now have before our eyes the well-grown and well- 
exercised young maiden who is excellent at ball play and the skipping- 
rope in its advanced stages, and archery ; and if at gymnastics and 
foot races and swimming, so much the better. This is a vast im- 


| provement; but there may be room for another—for the appropriation 


_ of a part of the day to domestic business. 


Where girls board together 


| in a house, under the superintendence of a lady, for the object of 


attending a school or college, this kind of training might surely go on 
together with the book study; and if in large boarding-schools the 
thing cannot be done—this is, as I have said, so far an objection to 
that mode of education. As the praise and adoption of the half-time 
method spread, means may be found of administering a complete 
feminine training, so as to save governesses and other professional 
women from an ignorance and inaptitude as disadvantageous to their 
purse as to their dignity and peace of mind. It is to no purpose 
saying that intellectual women should leave the housekeeping to 
servants, and that the sewing-machine puts the needle out of court 
altogether. The truth is, that servants cannot do their work well 
under any mistress but one who understands their business at least as 
well as they do. It is also true that a change has come over the 
servant-maid class throughout the country—a change which we need 
not discuss here, but which renders the capacity for domestic adminis- 
tration more than ever necessary to middle-class women. And it is 
true, again, that the sewing-machine is useless in hands which are not 
thoroughly skilled in sewing without the machine. Under all circum- 
stances, therefore, let middle-class parents regard household qualifi- 
cations as sacred, not to be encroached upon or slighted for the sake 
of any other attainments whatever.— Cornhill Magazine. 


Foreery 1n A Russtan Prison.—In one of the Metropolitan 
prisons a manufactory of forged notes has been discovered, and a 
capital idea indeed it is. Supposing the prison authorities to go 
halves with the prisoners, or to employ the latter in the mechanical 


| portion of the work, shutting them off from intercourse with the 


im the corning-house had a very short time before been removed | 
to a barge some forty or fifty rods distant, and the men were sweep- | 
ing up what remained upon the floor when the igwition took place. | 
Small comparatively as the quantity of powder was, it sufficed to | 
destroy every portion of the building which was nut protected by | 
an embankment of 30 feet thick, and the shock of the explosion | 


was felt at Faversham, where doors and windows rattled, and the 
ground shook. It is said that in the construction of the corning- 
house every precaution against accidents seems to have been taken. 
But a similar assurance is always given, though, when we come to 
look more closely into the matter, we find, as in the Erith case, not 
one, but many alarming oversights. At all events, there are 
the explosions, and the fact of two occurring within a few 


the existence of radical defects. 





Mippie-Crass Girts ann Hovsenorp Qvatirications.—How it 
may be in the French household I do not know, but in the American 
it is a matter of course for little girls to be much more useful than 
damsels of double their age are in England. I never could make out 
why English little girls are not gratified in their liking for house- 
keeping from the beginning. Every healthy and happy child enjoys 
the dignity and amusement of household business, unless it be the 


early stage of needlework. There seems to be no reason why she ; 





world, could a snugger or more sequestered place be conceived for 
carrying on this particular branch of business than the four walls 
of a gaol? In the present instance, it appears, a sort of mixed 
system had been adopted by the honourable governor and his asso- 
ciates, the convicts. The blackest criminals only—those who had 
been sentenced to a number of years, and therefore would not be 
liberated inconveniently soon—were selected for the work. They 
were separated from the rest, initiated into the mysteries of the art, 
and allowed a per-centage on the profits. They were lodged well, fed 
well, and, by thus saving against the day of liberty, became so identi- 
fied with the concern that to “break’’ would have been to turn 
paupers, and embark for Siberia at the same time. But, as the best- 
laid schemes of men and mice gang aft aglee, somehow or other this 
unique conspiracy got wind too. A search was ordered to be made 
in the prison. A band of detectives was despatched to the place 
where the fox had been set to keep the geese. Forcing the door at 
night, and turning everything upside down, they succeeded in dis- 
covering a number of notes under the flooring of one of the rooms. 
Beyond this nothing could be found. If the Government had their 
spy in the prison, the governor had his in the Government. He had 
been warned beforehand. Presses, plates, &c., had disappeared in 
time. So it came to pass a.p. 1864, in the city of St. Petersburg; 


. . : ; i t .—Letter from St. Petersburg. 
weeks, on the premises of the same firm, is of itself suggestive of | capital of the Czar, ruler of the orthodox.—NDetter from | € 


Tue Rectus ProressorsHip or GREEK AT Oxrorp.—OXxFroRD, 
Monpay Arrernoon.—The motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the best means of obtaining a permanent endow- 
ment for the Greek chair was brought before the hebdomadal council 
this afternoon, when, after a long sitting and discussion, it was 
to, and the following members of the council were appointed on the 
committee :—The Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church; the Rev. 
Dr. Pusey, of Christ Church; the Rev. the Master of Balliol College; 
the Rev. the Warden of New College; Professor Wilson; Professor 
Mansell; the Rev. E. T. Turner, Brasenose College; the Rev. E. H. 
Hansell, Magdalen College. It will be seen that the committee 18 
evenly balanced. The Dean of Christ Church, the Master of Balliol, 
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Professor Pusey, and Professor Wilson voted ‘on Monday last in the 
minority in favour of the increase of Professor Jowett’s salary to £400 
per annum; while the Warden of New College, Professor Mansell, 
Mr. Hansell,and Mr. Turner were in the majority. The vexed question 
of the increase of the learned professor’s stipend will, it is hoped, now 
be satisfactorily settled, although it is not certain the proposals of the 
committee will be adopted by Convocation, who threw out the last 
measure on the subject.—Evpress. 


Mr. Farapay AnD Sprrirvarism.—Mr. Faraday has sent the 
following characteristic reply to a spiritual invitation :—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I am obliged by your courteous invitation, but really I have been so 
disappointed by the ‘manifestations’ to which my notice has at different 
times been called that I am not encouraged to give any more attention 
to them, and I therefore leave those to which you refer in the hands 
of the professors of legerdemain. If spirit communications not utterly 
worthless should happen to start into activity, I will trust the spirits 
to find out for themselves how they can move my attention. I am 
tired of them. With thanks, I am very truly yours, M. Farapay. 
Royal Institution, Oct. 8.” . 


Tue LATE Joun Leecu anp W. M. Tuackeray.—lt is generally 
known that both John Leech and William Makepeace Thackeray were 
educated at the Charterhouse. They were schoolfellows there together, 
and both ever showed remarkable attachment to their old school. On 
the last celebration of Founder’s Day they sat side by side in the great 
hall, where they were warmly greeted by the many attached friends 
whom they recognised among the old Carthusians. It is proposed to 
erect, by subscription, a monument to their joint memories within the 
walls of the Charterhouse, upon which place the names of Leech and 
Thackeray have conferred so much honour. The Rev. Dr. Currey, of 
the Charterhouse, has consented to receive contributions for this 
object. 

A RicuMOND paper suggests that, in retaliation for the devastation 
ordered by General Grant and committed by General Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley, it would be easy for the South to employ “ twenty 
or thirty trusty friends” in the North to set New York or Boston on 
fire in as many different places simultaneously “on some dry windy 
night,” and publicly recommends the Confederate Legislature to vote 
a million of dollars for the purpose. ‘ The men,” it adds, “ are already 
there, and New York would be worth twenty Richmonds.” 


GENERAL Tom Tuump.—We have seen a letter from Mr. Charles L’ 
Strattan, “‘ General Tom Thumb,” announcing his intention of arriving 
in Liverpool in a few days, along with his diminutive but pretty wife 
and his son. He comes on a friendly visit, and not to exhibit himself. 
On his arrival at Liverpool he will issue invitations to the leading 
residents to visit him. He appears to entertain a lively recollection of 
the kindness with which he was received when here, and to be anxious 
to reciprocate it.—Liverpool Albion. 


GENERAL Nurstne Institure.—In another part of our paper will 
be found a prospectus of this valuab!e institution. Though novel in 
its character, it proposes to supply a want that has long been felt. 
It is a common complaint among medical men that much of their 
attention is rendered abortive from the incompetency of those brought 
in to nurse their patients. The General Nursing Institute educates 
persons for the special duties of the sick chamber; and upon appli- 
cation skilled nurses, under medical direction, and whose characters 
have been subjected to a rigorous scrutiny, are always at command. 
Such an institute cannot be too highly commended or supported by 
the faculty and general public. 


THE CHURCH. 


THE HARMONY OF REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 


Tue Bishop of London has done invaluable service to the cause 
of religious truth by his late address on the Harmony of Revelation 
and Science. It was an exposition of a great principle, worthy 
both of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, before which it 
was delivered, and of the Bishop of London. The time has long 
since gone by when it was believed that a scientific truth, however 
clearly established, should be given up, if it did not tally exactly 
with the popularly accepted meaning of some passage of Scripture. 
The war waged against Galileo and the first geologists by the 
defenders of the traditionary views of Scripture ended in the 
accession of a large amount of intellectual liberty to the former, 
and the establishment of the great principle that it is not the 
business, nor intention, of Scripture to teach scientific truth. It 
was still, for a long time after, considered necessary, by divines, 





that they should discover some interpretation of those passages of 
Scripture which apparently clash with scientific facts, by which the 
truth of Scripture might be preserved while the scientific fact was 
retained ; and many and most ingenious were the theories to which 
this necessity gave birth. The six days of the creation were con- 
verted into geological ages, and the very rotation of the earth was 
arrested to effect. this kind of reconciliation. Soon it became 
evident that all these explanations were no better than conjectures, 
that they did not account for even the statements of Scripture 
itself, and that they were rather too ingenious to be true. It was 
felt that a reconciliation, if possible, was to be looked for else- 
Where ; and that the wisest course would be to admit the esta- 
blished facts of science, on the one hand, and to suspend judgment, 
on the other, as to what might be the real trath expressed in the 
words of Scripture. This is the stage in the discussion of the 
question at which the intelligent world has now arrived ; and it is 
saa the starting-point from which Dr. Tait has proceeded in his 





It is a truth with which every true student of science, who has | 


‘ 


any serious religious convictions, must sympathize, that there can, 
in the end, be no real opposition between Scripture and Science. 
If the volumes of Nature and of Revelation are from the one God, 
they must agree. The perfect theologian and the perfect man of 
science, says the Bishop of London, are by no means adversaries, 
but “each in his own way a minister and an interpreter of that 
great Being who, now by some special manifestation of His will, 
now in the ordinary course and common phenomena of nature, 
makes Himself known to the patient, humble heart and the well- 
instructed intellect.” Newton and Butler were each masters in 
their own departments, and yet a harmonious union of religion and 
philosophy can be traced in the writings of both. Chalmers com- 
bined both pursuits, and carried into his scientific investigations 
the aspirations of a religious heart, and rescued theology from the 
conventionalities of a dead formalism. 

But here, while insisting on this oneness of truth, Dr. Tait 
points out the great necessity of being on our guard against a 
caricature harmony of Science and Religion. He alludes to the 
many ingenious but shallow attempts, ending in failure, which 
have from time to time been made to effect this reconciliation. 
The true principle on which a real harmony may be sought he 
proposes to illustrate by a theological example. Every student of 
Scripture is acquainted with the “ Harmonies of the Four Gos- 
pels.” It is acknowledged that the attempts to produce an abso- 
lute coincidence in every particular between the narratives of the 
four Evangelists have been failures. There are minute details in 
which these narratives differ, as is inevitable where different 
persons write independent accounts of the same events; and yet 
** the books agree essentially.” “ The one Spirit who animated 
and guided the four human authors of these four marvellous works, 
breathes through them all, and causes them, when taken together, 
agreeing in all essential truth, to teach the one harmonious lesson 
which the human life of the Divine Redeemer reveals, to guide 
our fallen humanity.” The great mistake of over-zealous theo- 
logians, in Dr. Tait’s opinion, as to harmonizing Scripture with 
Scripture, is attempting “ to reduce its utterances to a monotone” 
—to torture every sentence and word of the independent wit- 
nesses into an unnatural agreement.” 


A like forced harmony between Religion and Science should be 
carefully avoided by every inquirer who wishes to secure truth. 
There may be difficulties and differences which puzzle us. The faith- 
ful student will not endeavour rashly to explain them away. It is 
better they should stand as they are, without a dogmatic opinion 
being pronounced on them either way. The Bishop’s advice is simply 
for a suspension of the judgment in all such cases, as better than 
rashly taking refuge is scepticism. The history of both theology 
and philosophy in Christian nations warns us against any forced 
union of the two. Each has its own principles, its own methods, 
and fields of investigation ; and each produces most good by its own 
independent action. 


But there is another and more serious error into which specula- 
tors on the relation between science and Scripture have fullen. It 
has been said that Science works by reason und Religion works by 
faith ; and that there ought, therefore, be no conflict between them. 
There can scarcely be a statement more untrue in principle, as 
well as more dangerous in its consequences. An opinion of this 
kind has latterly been becoming very prevalent, that theological 
convictions are more matters of feeling and sentiment than of 
proof. It is implied that in religion human belief is a totally 
different thing from belief in the ordinary concerns of life, and that 
men will make eternal life the object of their pursuit without being 
able to assign any reason for doing so beyond mere feeling. The 
impulses of our nature and our intuitive convictions are invaluable 
as confirmations of the divine origin of Christianity, but they do 
not constitute it. Christianity is a fact, based on facts, and prove- 
able by evidence. It has an historic foundation, and is offered to 
the world, as no other religion ever was, on the ground that it can 
give a reason for its existence. Every Christian is taught, from 
the nature of his profession, that he should be able to give a 
reason to every man of the hope that is in him. Dr. Tait has, 
therefore, done well to raise his voice against this tendency of 
modern speculation to exclude Christianity from the domain of 
reason, and place it in a sentimentalism which can lead to no 
other result than an ideal deism, having nothing to support it 


| beyond fancy and a vague feeling of the necessity of believing 


something. 


But the difficulties which confront the inquirer in the Bible are 
not confined to Science. They are to be also found wherever its 
statements seem to come into conflict with other branches of human 
knowledge. “The difficulty,” says Dr. Tait, “may be stated thus :— 
The Bible does not profess to supply us with treatises on mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geology, or physiology ; but it does profess to 
give us much sacred history.” That history seems as much an 
integral part of the Bible as its prophecies and sacred songs ; and 
yet ordinary human history may come into conflict with it, treading 
as it were on holy ground. The difficulties which arise from this 
source Dr. Tait justly considers to be far more serious than any 
from science proper. We feel that if this sacred history is not 
“ substantially true” it is not that for which the Christian Church 
has ever taken it. In order to meet difficulties of this kind the 
Bishop of London points out one or two principles which good men 
have found of much value, and which may avert real evils whenever 
they threaten. 

Ist. We should not make too much of the term “ substantial 
history.” It will admit of minute disagreements and inaccuracies 
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in matters of detail. Such a history is not necessarily guaranteed 
by a perpetual miracle. 

ond. All sound theologians admit that, as God employed human 
instruments to be, in a secondary sense, the authors of the sacred 
books, so he left them to show therein their own characters and 
habits of observation and thought. Many supposed difficulties as 
to numbers, genealogies, geographical, chronological, or physiological 
inaccuracies, may be passed aside if we bear this fact in mind. 

3rd. A third caution is not to confound traditional expositions of 
Scripture with Scripture itself. The dim perception which many 
penne of by no means thoughtless habits have of the difference 

etween what is in Milton and in the Bible is an instance show- 
ing the necessity of this caution. 

4th, and lastly. In applying the results of ethnological or archzeo- 
logical researches to the Bible, while aware that these sciences 
have made much progress, we must not forget that they are still in 
their infancy, and therefore not with too much confidence to be 
depended on. 

With these precautions, the Bishop believes that a man of pro- 
perly-regulated religious principles and a well-trained mind will find 
in the Bible a “ substantially true history,” and discover harmony 
not only between its statements and the sciences, but also between 
it and all other branches of knowledge. This is the harmony 
we are to seek, and not one which will create greater difficulties 
than it attempts to remove, and throw the most serious obstacles 
in the way of the honest believer. The Bishop has opened a fertile 


Dr. Livincstone on Arrican Savaces.—At the late meeting of 
the 8. P. G. Society, in Nottingham, Dr. Livingstone gave a very 
interesting answer to the question often put to him—“ What sort of 
people are those that you wander amongst?” He said that they were 
very far from being savages. On the coast they are found a little 
bloodthirsty, owing to the slave trade; but inland, about 300 miles 
from the const, they are mild, civil, and hospitable to strangers. It is 
the duty of the head-man of the village to give every stranger a 
supper, and to show him as much hospitality and friendship as is in 
his power. They are so far from being savages, that they think we 
are savages. They wonder where all the people taken from their 
country go. They think the white people eat them. They look upon 
us as cannibals, and we look upon them as savages. If we knew each 
other better, we should find that we are each much better than we 
suppose each other to be. 


New Cuurcn at Rome.--The Pope has struck on a new idea as a 
proper sequel to his restoration of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
England, which called forth the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. That work 
he seems to consider incomplete until a church is erected at Rome to 
commemorate it. France, Austria, Spain, and most other countries 
in Europe, including even old Ireland, have national churches under 
the shadow of St. Peter. Why, then, should not England have one? 
The resolution taken is that England shall; and so the faithful are 
invited to send donations for the erection of a Church to be dedicated 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury, as the patron saint best fitted to repre- 
sent England. 

A Hir at Broruger Ienativs rrom tHe Pore.—A letter has been 
received by the Roman Catholic bishops of this country from the 





field of thought in the discussion of this subject ; and, though 
we may not be able to agree with him on all the particular 
points on which he has treated, we think that he has done 
good service in pointing out the spirit in which inquiries 
of the kind should be engaged in, and the limitations and 
restrictions with which, as well as the conditions under which, 
the conclusions arrived at may be depended on. One good effect 
of Dr. Tait’s address will be to draw the friends of science and 
the friends of Scripture closer together in bonds of alliance, 


and make both feel that they have one common interest in the | 


discovery of that truth which is ever one in itself. Thus Philo- 
sophy will truly become enthroned in that place of honour which 


the philosophic Bacon has assigned it—namely, of being the | 


“ Handmaid of Religion.” 








THE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Dr. Witserrorce has been latterly rather fertile in episcopal 
utterances. On one occasion he is found, in company with the 
Bishop of Lincoln, inspecting the lace warehouses of Mr. Adams. 
Thence he proceeds to the private chapel connected with the 
establishment to officiate at divine service, and edify Mr. Adams’s 
workmen by his powerful and impressive oratory. On another 
occasion the Bishop is seen, with Dr. Livingstone, in Nottingham, 
on the platform of the Gospel Propagation Society, indulging in 
an innocent witticism at the expense of a sister institution. How 
he can justify this alliance with Nonconformity in his advocacy 
of the claims of this society we leave it to himself to explain. We 
presume, from.the name and character of the great traveller, that 
this is one of those cases in which the exception proves the rule. 
However that be, Dr. Wilberforce was in evident good humour on 
the occasion, and commenced his speech with a joke, which excited 
no little laughter. It may have been cruel, but the Bishop wished 
it “to be distinctly understood that he did not mean a blow to any 
other society.” “It was,” he said, “a despicable piece of 
malevolence, which was exemplified in the saying,— 


* Who praises Lesbia’s form and feature, 
Must call her sister awkward creature.’ 


But he did not mean to call the Church Missionary Society 
‘awkward creature. No; so long as she possessed sisterly 
characteristics he welcomed her into the family ; but he claimed 
that his was the elder sister, and entitled to the first chance.” This 
was certainly both charitable and complimentary. It was by no 
means malevolent ; for how could that be ina bishop? But the 
sister might safely afford to dispense with the honour which Dr. 
Wilberforce so generously heaped on her. 

But the Bishop had some time ago brought a swarm of dissenting 
hornets about his head, on account of his having been represented 
to have classed dissent with beershops as an obstacle to religious 
improvement. This, he has now shown, was a mistake. He had 
never uttered so uncharitable a sentiment. The origin of the report 
was simply that a clergyman of his diocese had reported to him 
that dissent and beershops were two of the obstacles which hindered 
his own parochial ministrations. The opinion was not the Bishop's 
as to religious progress generally, but of the clergyman as to his 
own particular ministrations. The explanation will, no doubt, be 
satisfactory to the Nonconformists ; but the late utterances of the 
Bishop at Hastings, as to the grounds on which agreement with 
them is possible, have been received by them with manifest dis- 
approval. Dr. Wilberforce is a man of very decided opinions ; he 
cannot please all men, and he evidently does not care to please 
them. They must, therefore, take him as they find him—a bishop 
singular at times in his way, but true and firm in his convictions, 
an able advocate of Christian truth, powerful in argument and 
eloquence, and yet imbued thoroughly with the truest spirit of 
Christian love and charity. 





Pope, directing them to point out to their clergy the duty of showing 
their flocks the great danger of encouraging persons who, while 
remaining Protestants, have presumed to adopt the name and habits 
of members of religious orders in their Church. This anathema 
against the Benedictines of Norwich has evidently been called forth 
by the fact that numbers of Roman Catholics have sympathized with 
Mr. Lyne and attended his services and lectures. 


Tue “ Layman’s” Depicarion.—The Archbishop of York has 
been at last relieved of the dedication to him of the ‘‘ Layman’s” 


8 
Reply to the second part of Dr. Colenso’s work, which had called 
forth so much severe criticism. The withdrawal is solely the act of 
the “ Layman,” though done with the consent of the Archbishop. 


MARRIAGE TO A HusBanp’s BrotHEer.—aA curious question in canon 
law turned up in the Sheriffs’ Court on Tuesday. A Mrs. Elizabeth 
English was sued for rent, but pleaded non-liability on the ground of 
her marriage. The plaintiff, on’ the other hand, alleged that as she 
was married to her first husband’s brother her marriage was illegal. 
It, however, appeared that she was married not to her deceased hus- 
band’s brother, but to his half-brother, by the same father but diffe- 
rent mothers. Mr. Commissioner Kerr seemed puzzled by the question 
whether this marriage came within the prohibited degrees. Finally, 
he held that it did, and a verdict was accordingly found for the 
plaintiff. 

SHAKFSPEARE’S Prayer Boox.—Mr. Toulmin Smith directs attention 
in the Times to a black-letter Prayer-Book of the date of 1596, which 
there is strong evidence to believe belonged to the immortal Shake- 
speare. It was picked up at Whitchurch, Shropshire, for a few pence, 
and is now advertised for sale by auction. It is about an inch and a 
half thick, and three and a half inches long, and several leaves are 
| wanting at the beginning. At the end of this Prayer Book is the 
| signature, “ William Shakespeare,” and at the foot of “the Confession 
of the Christian Fayth” is the signature, “ W. Shakespeare,” and 
underneath the last signature is the date, “1600.” By the aid of a 
glass Mr. Toulmin Smith discovered another nearly obliterated signa- 
ture in another part of the book, and there is also ‘“‘ M. Shakespeare”’ 
signed in a different hand elsewhere. ‘“ Stratford-on-Avon”’ is written 
faintly on the inside of the left-hand cover. 


DEATH OF AN AMERICAN ‘Missionary Brsnor.—The American 
Episcopal Church papers inform us of the death of Bishop Boone, the 
Missionary Bishop in China. One of the journals characterizes him 
thus :—‘ Perhaps the predominant feeling with him was that of a 
cheerful confidence that he was occupied in doing what his Lord and 
Master had appointed as his own particular work; and truly did he 
seem to realize the comfort of that description of the Prophet, ‘ His 
reward is with him, and his work before him.’ There never was 4 
man who took more serene delight in the exercise of his ministry, nor 
upon whose mind it was more difficult to make an impression tending 
to discouragement ; indeed, he hardly seemed to know the meaning ot 
the word.” 

A Bisnop In Purtpus.—The following anecdote is related in Once 4 
Week of the Bishop of New Zealand :—He had persuaded the Bishop 
of Newcastle to start with him from Sydney on a missionary cruise 12 
his little yacht to New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, the Loyalty, and 
other islands in his then extensive diocess. Like ourselves, they put in 
at the Bay of Islands. The Bishop of New Zealand wished to show 
his brother of Newcastle a little of the country, and for that purpose 
proposed to take him to a distant station on the other side of this very 
river. The ground was soft and boggy, as we had found it, and the 
Bishop of Newcastle had never been accustomed to “ rough it” in such 
a country as this. He could ride his fifty miles a day in his own 
diocess ; but his hardy brother always walked, and besides there were 
no horses to be had here. Always neat and spruce in his dress, 
looking ‘‘as if he had just come out of a bandbox,” and afraid like a 
cat to wet his feet, he picked his way most carefully and delicately, 
unlike his brother bishop, who tramped on “through thick and 
through thin,” till at last they came to the river side. ‘The river was 
swollen with the heavy rain which had been pouring down in torrents 
for some days previously, and he of Newcastle looked awfully puzzled, 
wondering how they were to cross—neither bridge nor ford being 
visible in any direction. He was still farther puzzled when he a 
the Bishop of New Zealand, without a word, deliberately taking © 
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shoes, leggings, stockings, and last of all, his breeches. In reply to 
his brother bishop’s “‘ whatever next ?”’ he coolly collected his various 
articles of dress and stepped into the river up to his apron, calling 
out as he did eo, “‘ Now then, Newcastle, off with your breeks and 
follow your leader!” There was no help for it, as there was no other 
means of crossing the river; and as, moreover, the good bishop had 
invariably refused to be carried by any of his Maori suite, on the 
ground that it was not right to treat such noble fellows like beasts of 
_ ‘burden, he at once plunged into the water and followed his leader. 


Seurs DE BON Secovurs.—Among recent religious foundations in 
Rome, I may mention that of the Scours de Bon Secours, of Troyes, 
whose saintly and aged founder, the Abbé Millet, has lived to see 
twenty-five houses of his institute established, the Roman house in the 
Via delle Tre Canelle being the twenty-fifth; five Sisters and a 
Superioress are now settled here, and their labours are already so great 
that they must increase their numbers very considerably. Their work 
is a very peculiar one, and differs from that of the Sisters of St. Vincent 
of St. Paul in their undertaking the care of the sick of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions, at their own residences; sleeping there if required, 
and living as suits the convenience of the family. The number of 
novices received the other day at Troyes was 80, and 180 made the 
final vows last year. The good they are doing in Rome is incalculable, 
especially among the strangers, where their services are constantly 
called for in sickness,—Tablet. 


Tue Bishop or Huron.—This indefatigable Bishop has been busily 
at work, in his extensive diocese, confirming the native Indians. In 
the Mohawk and Tuscarora Missions, near the town of Brantford, he 
confirmed seventy-five persons, fifteen of whom were Indians, who 
were apparently deeply impressed with the service. The Bishop, on 
another occasion, held a large confirmation in the village of Mitchell, 
at which fifty-four persons were confirmed, who all immediately after 
received the Holy Communion. In the evening, there was a tea 
party, at which his lordship gave a lecture on Missions in Canada. 


HEATHEN GODs AND THEIR “ Services.”—The Pekin Gazette pub- 
lishes a report from the Chinese Government on the extinction of the 
rebellion, which ends with the following words:—‘“ It is therefore 
most needful that thanks be offered to the gods for their assistance. 
Wherefore the Board of Rites is directed to examine into the services 
rendered by the different gods, and to report to us.” 


Tue Porx’s Vistrs or Cuarity.—On the 20th ult. the Pope visited 
the Lateran, and, having venerated the relics of St. Peter and St. Paul 
there preserved, inspected the hospital of the SS. Salvatore, and the 
lunatic asylum of Sta Maria della Pieta, giving his blessing to those of 
the afflicted inmates capable of receiving it, and addressing to all 
words of consolation ; subsequently going over the dispensary, which 
is under the care of the Sisters of St. Charles. 


“A Ricureovs Repuke.’—It now turns out that the Rev. 
Mr. Kelly, to whom it was alleged, as we noticed in an article last 
week, that a “‘ righteous rebuke”’ had been administered in his own 
church by a lady, who accused him of refusing absolution to a sick 
person, never was so rebuked at all. The Church Review acknowledges 
the mistake, and, in the best spirit, makes the amende honorable. 


Hawauian Misston.—The offer made by a clergyman of £100 a 
year, for three years, forthe payment of an additional clergyman for 
this mission on condition that a second £100 should be collected yearly 
for the same purpose, has been secured by the liberality of a lady who 
has undertaken herself to supply the required sum. The committee 
will, therefore, send a clergyman out immediately, at the stipend 
of £200, with outfit and passage. 

Dr. Cuzever.—The very small remnant of Dr. Cheever’s congrega- 
tion in Union-square, New York, is threatened with another division 
on political grounds, the Doctor having vehemently preached up 
the election of Fremont to the Presidency in his Sabbath sermons, 
while most of his remaining followers are in favour of Lincoln’s 
re-election. 


A Priest KILLED 1n Batrie.—The correspondent of the New York 
Herald says that :— Among the killed at the battle of Jonesboro’ was 
a Catholic priest, Father Bliemel, chaplain of the Tenth Tennessee. 
He was killed while ministering to a dying soldier. I must say of the 
Catholic chaplains, that I have ever found them in the front succouring 
the dying and wounded. Even in Atlanta the Catholic ministers have 
remained, while others have fled, to share the fate of their flocks. I 
would say to other chaplains, “Go and do likewise.” 


Tue Loncest CaTHEpRALS.—The controversy as to the lengths of 
the principal English Cathedrals still continues. A correspondent of 
the Herts Guardian gives the measurements as follows :—‘“ St. Alban’s, 
556 feet; Winchester, 553 feet ; Ely, 582 feet; Cork, 520 feet; West- 
minster, 511 feet. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Drury, or Craypon.—Dr. Lushington was occu- 
pied in the Arches Court, on Monday, with the case of Kitson v. Drury. 
The proceedings were taken against the defendant for officiating in an 
unlicenced place. Mr. Drury had not entered an appearance; and 
the proceedings were advanced a stage. 


THe Roman Catnontic Cuurcn iN AusrraLia.—A Melbourne 
paper says that, by a private letter recently received, it learns that the 
Rey. Mr. Scully, who some time since visited that colony, is now in 
Rome, busily employed in inducing the Papal Court to send out to 
Australia ten Roman Catholic bishops and a hundred priests. At the 
present time there are three Catholic sees vacant in the colonies, 





Errata.—lIn the article in our last number on the Irish Church, it 
was stated, through a misprint, that there were 12,000 incumbencies 
in Ireland, of which only 200 belonged to private patrons. The 
number should have been 1,200, which makes the private patronage 
One-sixth of the whole, as is stated in another part of the article-—In 
the review of “‘The Sepoy War in India,” 2nd col., line 6, for “ the 
Queen’s Commission,” read “the Inam Commission.” 
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FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


ARE we ever to have a distinct national style of musical art ?— 
that is, something better than a vapid compound of the rinsings of 
foreign thought, on the one hand, or, on the other, some distinguishing 
feature of higher value and greater beauty than a barbarous un- 
couthness which is pronounced to be English only because it is too 
coarse and commonplace to belong to any other school of musical com- 
position. New operas we produce in abundance—they continue 
to be manufactured with a rapidity and a fatal ease only 
to be paralleled by the supply of modern novels; and the 
results in the former case are seldom of more permanent value 
than the most puerile fictions of the day. The fact is, that most 
of our English composers can have but small respect either for 
themselves or their art while they evince so little care or self- 
revision in pouring forth whatever platitudes come uppermost, 
filling up their three or four acts of an opera with an amount of 
small thought, or no thought, which would find its literary parallel 
in what is colloquially called “twaddle.” The day seems as far 
distant as ever when English music shall compare with the 
results of English thought in other walks of art. Among 
the various new works by native composers promised by the 
Royal English Opera Company for their present season, it is 
to be hoped that some work may be found to disclose a vein 
of thought somewhat in advance of the recent national style. 
Certainly, Mr. Macfarren’s “ Helvellyn,” produced by that esta- 
blishment on Thursday week, is not likely either to enhance his 
own fame or that of his country, or to advance the interests of 


| the institution which has brought the work forward. <A grand 
opera in four acts, occupying more than as many hours in per- 


_ formance, presupposes a combination of dramatic and musical 


interest of more than average amount and quality. No higher 
ground can be taken on the lyric stage than in the shape of a work 
of such extent and pretensions, and there is, therefore, no escape 
from comparisons and contrasts which, in the present case, are 
inevitably unfavourable. The subject of the book, altered and 
adapted from a German play by Mosenthal (the scene transferred 
from the mountains of Styria to the hills and lakes of Cumberland), 
is eminently unfitted for musical treatment. There is no action, no 
life or interest, throughout the long dreary four acts ; and situations 
which, slight in themselves, might serve for-dramatic declamation 
and impassioned dialogue, fail altogether as vehicles for music. 
There is no reason why a homely, as well as a romantic subject, 
should not serve the purposes of opera—witness the effect produced 
by humble materials in “ Fidelio” and the “ Somnambula”—but 


_ in the present case homeliness frequently descends to the common- 


place and the vulgar, and sometimes a degree of bathos is reached 
which puts to flight all notions of poetry and sentiment ; as when, 
for instance, Hannah, in stilted accompanied recitative, replies to 


_ accusations of having pilfered the milk, “‘ A bowl of milk I gave— 


but one, to poor bed-ridden Susan.” It may be contended 
that the story of the “ Maid and the Magpie” is based on 
commonplace and trivial incidents, and that the bird's purloining of 


_ a teaspoon is scarcely more romantic than Hannah’s stealing the 


milk. But then “ La Gazza Ladra” is a semi-comic opera, treated 


_ in a light and buoyant style, whereas “ Helvellyn” is an attempt in 





the grandiose, elaborate, and heroic school ; in which all minute 
and petty commonplaces of detail are calculated to shock the 
poetical proprieties. Much of the connecting recitative (there is no 
spoken dialogue) is ina style of colloquial familiarity that might pass 
off glibly enough were the musical treatment correspondingly light 
and tripping —but being generally set in a tone of exaggerated infla- 
tion, the contrast is sometimes little short of absurd. The few incidents 
of the plot, as they stand in the opera, although commonplace, have 
an air of unreality which, combined with their sluggish progress, 
destroys all dramatic impulse, and throws the onus of interest 
entirely on the composer. The return of Luke, a destitute ruffian, 
to the scene of former villanies, his attempt to claim the property 
left to his brother’s widow—the love of that widow for the young 
farm steward, who, however, is attached to the orphan girl Hannah, 
who refuses him because her father was suspected of incendiarism 
—the discovery that Luke was the real criminal, his destruction 
and the union of the lovers—such are the principal materials— 
possibly sufficient to have served the purposes of a two-act opera 
slight in construction and light in treatment, but wholly inadequate 
and inappropriate for a work in four acts aiming at grandeur of 
design and elevation of style. The opera commences with an 
“illustrated overture” — that is, an orchestral prelude played 
during the exhibition of a painted transparency representing the 
incendiary fire which is supposed to have taken place “ at 
a period ten years before the action of the opera.” The 
illusion of the picture is rendered very imperfect by the contrast 
between the painted representation of the flying incendiary and 
the reality of the two figures among the ruins in the foreground. 
With the exception of a characteristic although rather rude ae 
at the commencement of the overture (heard again towards the 
conclusion of the opera), this movement possesses nothing to 
interest. It isa series of disjointed fragments, more like an im- 
provisation than a composition, and certainly unworthy of being 
called an overture—a title which has hitherto been held to impl 

more or less unity of design and completeness of treatment. It 
would be useless to go sertatim through all the pieces (upwards of 
twenty in number) in an opera which has so evidently been the 
product rather of persistent labour than of those artistic promptings 
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and imaginative impulses which alone can justify so large a 
claim on public attention. That it is the production of a skilled 
musician possessed of great facility in filling up a score and much 
mastery over orchestral effects, there is no disputing ; but that 
“ Helvellyn” contains nothing to save it from that oblivion which 
has been the speedy lot of most of the English operas of recent 
years, admits of as little question. Some few of the ballads, with- 
out any originality of melody, have yet a certain charm from their 
grace and simplicity ; and there are occasional glimpses of dramatic 
wer in some of the concerted music. But these merits are too 
ew and far between to sustain the general weight of the work. In 
startling contrast to the composer's -violent effort at an English 
style (sometimes “ plus Arabe qu’en Arabie ”) are occasional reflec- 
tions of Verdi and touches of French volatility ; the latter charac- 
teristic being several times exemplified in the bravura passages 
assigned to Mesdames Parepa and Lemmens-Sherrington. These 
two ladies—as Mabel the rich widow, and Hannah the orphan girl 
—did all that could be done for parts possessing little interest, 
either dramatic or musical. Both author (Mr. Oxenford) and 
composer have striven hard to give prominence to the character 
of Luke, but they have not succeeded in rendering him anything 
more than a very commonplace and uninteresting vagabond. 
Mr. Albert Lawrence displays much dramatic energy in the part, 
and a powerful barytone voice of much promise, but still requiring 
some culture and refinement. Mr. Haigh, as the young lover, sings 
his ballads smoothly and expressively, but is less effective in 
passages requiring impulse and declamatory style. Mr. Corti, as 
an aged farm-servant, looks and acts his part well, and sings care- 
fully, if somewhat roughly. The scenery, especially the representa- 
tion of the country church, is very good ; and all the appointments 
are worthy of the theatre. The orchestra, too, under Mr. Mellon, 
differs but little from that over which Mr. Costa presides during 
the regular Italian season. With all these advantages, let no one 
say that English composers have no opportunities for favourable 
hearing. Several novelties are understood to be in preparation by 
the Royal English Opera Company—the earliest of which will, we 
believe, be an opera by Mr. Hatton, on the same subject as that 
of Halévy’s “Val d’Andorre.” An opera by Mr. Henry Smart, 
“The Siege of Calais ;” a work by Mr. George Osborne (the well- 
known pianist) ; and an operetta by Mr. Clay are said to be accepted. 
But the most interesting promise is the intended production of a 
version of Gounod’s “Le Médecin malgré Lui,” and the rumour of 
a new work specially composed by him for the Company. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre, under the management of Mr. Harrison, 
opened on Tuesday with a performance of “ Faust” that promises 
in itself to prove a permanent source of attraction, in addition to 
the various other works of interest which are to be given. Miss 
Louisa Pyne has added another to the long list of Margarets by her 
appearance in that part. So accomplished a vocalist was sure to 
be heard to advantage in music so especially requiring refinement 
of style. Miss Pyne’s reading of the part more nearly resembles 
that of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington than of any other repre- 
sentative—it is characterized throughout by a gentle grace and 
subdued feeling which render the earlier scenes more successful 
than those after situations which require some degree of passionate 
impulse. The whole of the garden scene was charmingly sung, 
wanting perhaps a little more buoyancy in the jewel song ; but 
the general tone of refinement and the vocal finish displayed 
by Miss Pyne were sufficient to atone for the occasional want 
of dramatic passion. Mr. Sims Reeves, as Faust, has improved 
on his performance of last season, and may now compare with 
any previous representative. A very promising first appearance 
was made by Mr. Garcia as Valentine. This gentleman, a 
nephew of Madame Viardot, has an excellent barytone voice, of 
flexible quality, a cultivated style, and good dramatic impulses, 
and promises to be a valuable acquisition to the opera stage. Mr. 
Marchesi’s Mephistopheles has much rough vigour, but is wanting 
in that refinement of demoniac subtlety which the part requires. 
It is, however, a careful and earnest performance. Miss 
Cottrell, formerly of the Olympic Theatre, made a successful 
first appearance here as Siebel. If this young lady, however, 
intends to pursue the career of an operatic singer, she has yet 
much to learn in the art of vocalization. Both orchestra 
and chorus, under the conduct of Signor Arditi, are the same as 
during the season of Italian opera. The performance of “ La 
Traviata,” on Wednesday, introduced Madame Kenneth as Violetta, 
with a success that promises well for the future career of this lady. 
She has a light and flexible soprano voice, clear and sympathetic 
in quality, facile execution, excellent intonation, and good stage 
impulses. Mr. Garcia, as Germont in the same opera, fully con- 
firmed the favourable impression he had already made as 
Valentine in “ Faust.” Both these artists are important additions 
to a company that has scarcely been equalled in any previous 
English performances. With both our opera houses open for the 
entire winter, and the scheme of each including native productions, 
we have a right to expect some of that hidden musical genius, 
which we are told has so long been repressed for want of oppor- 
tunity, to come forth and prove its title to compare with that of 
other countries. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue revival of “Macbeth” at Drury-lane shows the strength 
and weakness of the modern stage. The scenery and dresses are 


grand, impressive, and tolerably correct in detail; the acting is 








second-rate, third-rate, and fourth-rate. Tragedy, according to 
Coleridge’s prediction, may or may not have gone out of fashion ; 
but tragedy-acting has certainly deteriorated for want of encourage- 
ment and practice. Mr. Phelps is a scholarly, conscientious per- 
former, and an admirable comedian or character-actor, but he is 
seen to great disadvantage in parts like Macbeth. His small thin 
face, the reverse of open in expression, his gasping delivery, and 
habit of closing his eyes, are sad drawbacks in high tragedy. All 
his effects seem to be pumped up, rather than produced spon- 
taneously, and if it were not for his natural dignity and evident 
belief in the character he portrays, his performance would be 
execrable. There are no grand bursts of passion in his acting, and 
he conveys the impression—a wrong one—to the audience, that 
Macbeth was more a physical than a moral coward. 

Miss Helen Faucit’s Lady Macbeth can never be classed as one 
of her greatest representations. The most that can be said of it 
is that it is graceful, womanly, and intelligent. In the intense 
passages she is powerful and suggestive ; in the strong passages she 
raves at and scolds her husband rather than commands him. Her 
sleep-walking scene is decidedly her best; but she could never 
hold her ground in the part if the English tragic stage were not 
in a starved condition. These are the days in which every goose 
is a swan, and every adaptation a great drama. Miss Faucit had 
only played the part six times at the Lyceum in 1858 before her 
appearance at Drury Lane. : 

The tragedy is showily, but weakly cast. Mr. Creswick makes 
nothing of Macduff but a good-looking Scotchman who can fight 
a broad-sword combat, and the less said about some of the other 
impersonations the better. Sad havoc is made with the beautiful 
poetry of the play by the rumbling stage elocution of the actors. 
The operatic incantations, originally taken by Sir William 
Davenant from Middleton’s “ Witch,” and engrafted on the 
tragedy in 1674, with the music generally called Matthew Locke's, 
are retained in the Drury Lane version. Hecate (Shakespeare’s 
Hecate) was dressed like a vulgar conjuror in a pantomime, and 
Mr. Roxby, one of the three Shakespearian witches, made himself 
look like Punchinello in petticoats. All the men were made up 
too clean and pretty in the faces, but this is a common stage fault. 
Actors will play savages or half savages, but they will not look like 
them. The revival will doubtless be attractive to large mixed 
audiences, and the management avowedly relies much upon it. To 
relieve Mr. Phelps and Miss Faucit, the tragedy is played two 
nights a week with Mr, Creswick as Macbeth, Miss Atkinson as 
Lady Macbeth, and Mr. Henry Marston as Macduff. This change 
will doubtless be unobserved by many honest and _ ill-informed 
playgoers, for hundreds were under the impression that they had 
seen Mr. Fechter in “ Bel Demonio,” when illness compelled that 
gentleman to substitute Mr. Jordan in the part. 


Miss M. Palmer, from Liverpool, described in the bills as 
“ Milly” Palmer, appeared at the Strand Theatre on Monday, in 
“Delicate Ground,” assisted by Mr. “Joe” Parselle, and Mr. 
“Jack” Belford. As the lady is announced with a slang name, 
there is no reason why the gentlemen should not be similarly dis- 
tinguished. Miss Palmer made a very favourable impression upon 
her critics ; what impression she made upon the audience of this 
house is of very little importance. She could hardly have chosen 
a worse theatre or a more threadbare piece for her first appearance, 
if she wishes to be accepted as an actress of high comedy and 
drama. Her face is handsome and intelligent, her figure is good, 
and her manner is self-possessed. She is young, and comes with 
excellent credentials from Liverpool. What her future career will 
be here it is impossible to say, but we shall be very glad to see 
her in a strong character. 


The “ Colleen Bawn” was revived at the Adelphi, on Monday 
night, with Mr. John Collins as Myles na Coppaleen, Miss Simms 
as the Colleen Bawn, and Mr. Phillips as Danny Mann. The 
acting in these three characters was very poor compared with that 
of the original performers—Mr. and Mrs. Boucicault and Mr. E. 
Falconer. The rest of the cast remains substantially the same. 
Mr. B. Webster is announced to appear next Monday. 


A new burlesque, by Mr. F.C. Burnand, will be produced at the 
Royalty Theatre next Monday, and “Ixion” will be withdrawn 
after an unexampled run of popularity. 


Rope-tying tricks are now decidedly in the ascendant, and no 
music-hall programme appears to be complete without a performer 
who will allow two of the audience to tie him in a chair, and will 
undertake to free himself in two or three minutes. The latest 
“ professors” in the market are two excellent jugglers—father and 
son—who trade under the title of the “‘ Brothers Nemo.” They 
offer to do all that the Davenports do, though they have never 
seen the Davenports. The elder “ Nemo” did the rope-tying trick 
more than a quarter of a century ago at Vauxhall Gardens, and a 
man who can do this trick now feels competent to challenge the 
world for sums varying from a hundred to a thousand pounds 
sterling. Respectable members of society walk about with pieces 


_ of Manilla rope in their pockets, ready to tie up their friends, or 


to be tied up themselves. Herr Tollmaque is what we may cal® 
the “city pet” amongst the regular performers; ‘ Professor 
Redmond has got a footing at Mr. E. T. Smith’s theatre of varie- 
ties in the Westminster-road ; Anderson has come down from 
inea séances to shilling exhibitions at St. James's Hall, while the 
rothers Nemo, and a Whitechapel Indian with a curious name, 
run about every night from music-hall to music-hall. A cer- 
tain champion swordsman, not unknown to fame as a divider of 
sheep, has also issued a wild challenge in this matter, feeling able, 
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no doubt, to cut the most complicated Gordian knot that can be 
put before him. We shall unquestionably be well laughed at by 
our irreverent grandchildren. 








PorTRAIT OF THE QuEEN.—Mr. John Mitchell, of Old Bond-street, 
bas published an engraving by Holl, from a painting by Graefle, 
representing her Majesty as she is in this present year. She is sitting, 
in her widow’s capyand mouraing, under a bust of the Prince Consort. 
A rich ermine mantle at the back of the chair enhances the effect of 
the portrait, and the whole is delicately and pleasingly rendered. We 
are informed by the engraver of the letters beneath the picture that it 
is “ published by command, and dedicated to their Royal Highnesses 
the Princeses.”’ Of course there could not be a better dedication ; 
yet we do not see why the engraver should not at the same time have 
given us good spelling. But the bad orthography of engravers is an 
odd story. 


Joun Leecu—Osiir Oct. xxrx., mpcccixtv., Arar. 46.—The 
simplest words are best where all words are vain. Ten days ago, a 
great artist, in the noon of life, and with his glorious mental faculties 
in full power, but with the shade of physical infirmity darkening upon 
him, took his accustomed place among friends who have this day held 
his pall. Some of them had been fellow-workers with him for a 
quarter of a century, others for fewer years; but to know him well 
was to love him dearly, and all in whose name these lines are written 
mourn as fora brother. His monument is in the volumes of which 
this is one sad leaf, and in a handred works which, at this hour, few 
will not remember more easily than those who have just left his grave. 
While society, whose every phase he has illustrated with a truth, a 


grace, aud a tencerness heretofore unkuown to satiric art, gladly and | 


proudly takes charge of his fame, they, whose pride in the genius of 
a great associate was equalled by their affection for an attached friend, 
would leave on record that they have known no kindlier, more refined, 
or more generons nature than that of him who has been thus early 
called to his rest,—November the Fourth.— Punch. 








SCIENCE. 





Ar the meeting of the Zoological Society which was held on 
Tuesday last, Professor Huxley read a very important paper on 
the subject of the “ Anthropoid Apes.” The object of the author 
was to show the relation which exists between the crania of the 
various quadrumana of the man-like stamp, and also to show in 
what number of characters they approached the human skull. 
There are certain osteological features by which both the higher 
and lower apes resemble man, but there are also certain characters 
by which the lower ones approach the human type more closely 
than the higher ones. It is necessary, therefore, in estimating the 
value of the anatomical indications of relationship to exclude all 
those characters of approach to human-kind which are exhibited 
by creatures whose general form points clearly to their degraded 
position in the animal scale. On doing this, it will be found that 


the higher apes to man, are the altitude of the cranium, the posi- 
tion of the nasal bones, and characters of the maxille. Professor 
Huxley's examination of the skull of a child from one of the islands 
of the South Pacific Archipelago has led him to believe that the 
approximation of the human to the quadrumanous skull is more 
closely marked than it has heretofore appeared. Apparently there 
is an objection to his conclusion upon the ground that the skull 
examined being that of a child of ten years old, the ethnological 
characters could not have been developed. But this objection the 
Professor meets by the assertion that the race-characters were 
strongly marked, so much so that it would have been quite impos- 
sible to have mistaken it for a Caucasian cranium. Mr. Huxley, 
however, candidly admits that the large cranial capacity of man is 
a very wide mark of distinction between the human subject and 
even the highest apes. 


At the same meeting Mr. Flower, the distinguished curator of 
the College of Surgeons’ Museum, read a paper “ On the Zoological 
Distribution of the Whalebone Whales.” He divides these animals 
into two sub-sections, under which he arranges the six genera, most 
of which have been formed by Dr. J. E. Gray. In the course of 
his observations he alluded to some very interesting observations 
of his relative to the development of the bone of the mammalia, 
and showed that it would be quite impossible to meet with adult 
Specimens of certain species measuring various lengths. This dis- 
covery he made whilst trying to ascertain the period at which the 
epiphyses of the bones become confluent with the other portions. 


MM. Bussy and Buignet have just presented a most valuable 
memoir to the French Academy upon the subject of the changes of 
temperature produced during the mixture of different liquids. 
They experimented upon various compounds, but especially upon 
alcohol, bisulphide of carbon, acetic acid, chloroform, ether, essence 
of turpentine, ‘and distilled water. The following are the more 
important conclusions at which they have arrived :— 


(1.) When two liquids capable of mutual solution in all pro- 
portions are mixed together, there is always observed a change of 
temperation ; the thermometer either rises or falls. 


(2.) The effect observed is always the result of one of two causes 
acting in an opposite manner; the one, affinity, operating on the 
heterogeneous molecules, tends to produce heat ; the other acting 
on homogeneous molecules tends to produce cold. 

(3.) When the two liquids have a feeble affinity, the effects of 














diffusion are then very strongly marked, and are indicated by a 
diminution of temperature. 


(4.) The elevation or diminution of the temperature varies only 
according to the nature of the liquids employed ; they vary equally 
for the same mixture according to the relative proportions of the 
two liquids which compose it, . 

(5.) The influence of the relative proportions may even affect the 
thermometric result, so as to produce in the same mixture, first 
cold and then heat. Five equivalents of alcohol mixed with one 
equivalent of chloroform produces an elevation of temperature 
amounting of 4°5° centigrade, whilst, on the contrary, a mixture 
equivalent of chloroform with one of alcohol produces a diminution 
of temperature equal to 2°6° centigrade. 


(6.) There is in apparent relation between the changes of tempe- 
rature and those of volume. 








ArricaAn ExpLoration.—M. du Chaillu has addressed a letter, of 
which the following are extracts, to a brother geographer :—“ Fer- 
nand-Vaz River, Aug. 20, 1864.—I have felt deeply the loss of my 
instruments, for I had to wait a long time fora fresh supply from 
England; but these having at length arrived, in a few days I start for 
the great interior of the African continent. In this direction it is at 
any rate a terra incognita. It will be, as you geographers are fully 
aware, along journey. I will spend eighteen or twenty months ex- 
ploring the interior, and should I find it possible to proceed, I will do 
my best to reach the Nile. I propose then to follow the line of the 
equator until I strike the Great River. Of course I must be guided 
by circumstances. I am perfectly aware of the dangers and hardships 
Iam to encounter, and I know very well that I may lose my life in 
the undertaking; but I know also that my life is in the hand of my 
Maker, and that if He thinks best I shall return in safety. I am glad 
to say that I have succeeded pretty well in my photography, and I 
hope to be able to take many photographs. I purpose likewise making 
a large collection of insects, birds, quadrupeds, butterflies, &c.; so 
you see I will be pretty busy, especially as I must also take numerous 
astronomical observations, for which I have been prepared by good 
Captain George, R.N., at the Geographical Society. I am glad I shall 
have so much to do, as it may prevent me from feeling too lonely.” 


INFLUENCE oF Iron ON VeGETATION.—A curious discovery has 
recently been made regarding the influence of iron on vegetables. On 
the chalky shores of France and England, where there is an absence 
of iron, vegetation has a sere and blanchefl appearance. This is 
entirely removed, it appears, by the application of a solution of the 
sulphate of iron. Haricot beans watered with this substance acquired 
an additional weight of 60 per cent. Mulberries, peaches, pears, vines, 
and wheat derive advantages from the same treatment. In the culti- 
vation of clover wonderful advantages have been gained by the appli- 
cation of the sulphate of iron on soils where it is desired to produce an 
early crop. The material is of course cheap, and the quantity applied 
small. All the scales falling around the blacksmith’s anvil should be 
saved for the land—they are worth 5c. a quart to gardeners. No 


the more important points which demonstrate the relationship of | Said is.c0 eee Le Sy Sa ea ae ee ee 


Paper. 


EXPERIMENTS are now in progress, both at Mont Valerien and Vin- 
cennes, for the purpose of testing a new system of electric telegraphy 
invented by M. Armand Douat, who, it is said, has found means to 
do away with electric wires altogether, and transmit despatches by the 
sole action of the earth. A zinc and a copper plate, bent in spindle-like 
shape, are buried in the ground with their convexity turned in the 
direction in which the despatch is to be sent.—New York Tribune. 


Screntiric Meetincs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8i p.m. 1. President’s address. 2. “On the present State of our 
Knowledge with Regard to the Sources of the Nile.” By Capt. R. F. 
Barton. 3. “ Journey to the Snowy Peaks of Kilima-ridjaro.” By 
(the late) Richard Thornton. 4. Letters from M. du Chaillu and the 
Baron von der Dicken. Tuesday :— Institution of Civil Engineers, 
at 8 p.m. “On the Decay of Materials in Tropical Climates, and the 
Methods for Arresting and Preventing it.” By Mr. G. O. Mann.——- 
Wednesday :—Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, at 8 p.m. The Opening Address by Wm. Hawes, Esq., 
F.G.S., Chairman of the Council.—Chemieal Society, at 8p.m. 1. 
“‘ Brine of Salted Meat.” By Dr. Morcet. 2. ‘‘ Nature of Compound 
Ethers.” By Professor Wanklyn.——Thursday :—The Royal Society. 
1. “On the Spectra of Some of the Nebule.” By W. Huggins, 2. 
“On the Composition of Seawater in different Parts of the Ocean,” 
By Dr. G. Forchhammer, of Copenhagen. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly court on 
Thursday, reduced the minimum rate of discount from 9 to 8 per 
cent. This measure merely fulfils the general expectation, yet has 
been received with none the less satisfaction on that account. The 
stock markets are firm throughout, and ina few cases prices are 
slightly better, but there is no movement of importance. 


The quotation of gold at Paris is about 3 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°25 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the 
same price in Paris and London. 


The course of exchange at New York on London for bills. at 
sixty days’ sight is 237 to 238 per cent., and the premium on gold 
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is 1173 to 118 per cent. At these rates there is no profit on the 
importation of gold from the United States. 


There has been a good amount of business in Colonial Govern- 
ment Securities. Canada 6 per Cents (Jan. and July, 1877-84) 
fetched 1014 ; 5 per Cents., 91 ; Cape of Good Hope 6 per Cents. 
Jan. and July, 1891), 108 ; New Brunswick 6 per Cents., 100 ; 

ew South Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92) 954 ; Nova Scotia 6 per 
Cents., 101 ; Queensland 6 per Cents., 1034 ; Victoria 6 per Cents. 
(April and Oct.), 106? } $. 


India 5 per Cent. Stock (1870) was dealt in at 106} 5¢; 5 per 
oe" Enfaced Paper (1872), 100} ; Debentures, 97% 74; Bonds, 
5s. dis. 


In the foreign market the dealings have been large, with a 
general advance in prices, though a reaction in some instances took 
place. Mexican rose to 28 }, but closed 27} {. Spanish Passives 
advanced to 30} %, although the advices from Madrid do not 
denote that any more favourable terms than those passed in the 
last session of the Cortes are likely to be granted to the bond- 
holders. The last price was 30}. Certificates were also better at 


137 14. Turkish Consolidés were at 50}—declining, however, to | 


303 {; the other Turkish securities being in good demand. Greek | penser Che ‘enna of 60,000 2. tasteet bpidaien the iiv-akoh 


Bonds remained at 224, and Coupons about 9. The Confederate 
Loan declined in after hours to 56 8. Egyptian were very steady. 
Portuguese and Russian were in more request. Italian were flat 


at 643 g. Venezuelan continued to show evidence of further | money on the ground that the English law did not admit the validity 


| of an insurance on the life of a third person who had no interest in the 
The shares of the Credit and Financial Companies were decidedly | 


higher, and a considerable amount of business has been transacted. | ! : 
insurance was effected had not been fairly stated at the time. 


decline. 


International Finance were 2} to 2} prem. ; General Credit, 2¢ to 
3 prem. ; London Finance, 8$ to 9 prem. ; Imperial Mercantile 
Credit, 25 to § prem. ; General Ottoman Society, 1{ to 2) prem. ; 
Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, 2% to 3 prem. ; Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank, par to 4 prem. 


The supply of money in the Stock Exchange being still large, 
and the demand light, loans from day to day on English Govern- 
ment securities were obtainable at 4 to 5 per cent. Up to the next 
settlement in Consols (Dec. 8) the charge was 64 to 6} per cent. 


The market for both bar silver and Mexican dollars is flat, in the 
absence of demand for the East. The quotation for the former is 
5s. Ofd., and for the latter 5s. Ofd. per ounce. The inquiry for 
bar silver for Holland has also ceased, monetary affairs there 
having assumed a more favourable aspect. 


It is proposed to form a Bank of Leeds (Limited), with a 
capital of £1,000,000 in 10,000 shares of £100 each, with power to 
increase to £2,000,000 by a further issue of shares. The number 
of shares to be allotted to one person is not to exceed 150, and no 
transfer of shares is to be allowed until the expiration of three 

ears from the opening of the bank, except in cases of death or 
insolvency. A number of local gentlemen of respectability, who 
have taken shares, constitute a provisional committee. 


A drawing for the Sinking Fund of the Colombian Loan has 
taken place at the London and County Bank, when nineteen bonds 
of £100 each, and three bonds of £200 each, were drawn for 
pumene at par. It is understood that a further amount will 

ecome available for the Sinking Fund in the course of next 
month. 


Messrs. Dent, Palmer, & Co. have published the numbers of 


twenty-one ‘bonds, representing £3,700 of the Swedish Provincial | : ; 
Mortgage Loan of 1852, which have been drawn by lot, and are to | 29,000,000 thalers, and Austria and Prussia guarantee that the same 


| shall be paid to Denmark, either in cash or in bonds. 


be paid off at par on the Ist of next month. 


It is notified that the November drawing for the redemption at | 


par of bonds of the Turkish Loan of 1863 took place in Paris, on 
the 3rd instant, and that a list of the successful numbers can be 
seen on application at the Imperial Ottoman Bank. 


The English Railway Market manifested increased strength with 
regard to the prices for these securities, most of the principal lines 
having been operated in, and several of the leading stocks advanced 
in value. London and North-Western improved 1} per cent. ; 


Great Eastern and South-Eastern moved upwards about | per cent. ; | 
Midlands were § per cent. better ; Caledonian, with Lancashire | 


and Yorkshire, advanced each 4 per cent. ; Great Western and 


Metropolitan shares augmented } per cent.; Great Northern A | 


were 1 per cent. higher, with good purchases. Caledonian Stock 


was last quoted 129$ to 130}; Great Eastern, 47? to 48}; Great | 
Northern, 135 to 137; Great Western, 75% to 76}; Lancashire | 


and Yorkshire, 115% to 1153; London and North-Western, 118} 
to 119; Midland, 135 to 135}; Metropolitan, 115 to 115}; 
South-Eastern, 86} to 86} ; Brighton and South Coast, 103 to 105; 
South-Western, 96 to 98. 


The traffic returns for the past week show a receipt of £626,438 
on 11,304 miles open against £591,714 on 11,248 miles open in the 
corresponding week of 1863, and £559,631 on 10,765 miles open in 
1862. This gives an increase of £34,724 over the corresponding 
week of 1863, and of £66,807 over 1862. The receipts per mile 
per week show an increase, as compared with those of 1863, of 
£2. 16s. 3d., and of £3. 8s. 8d. over 1862. 


The general business of the port of London during the past week 
was rather active. At the Custom House 294 vessels were reported 
as having arrived from foreign ports, and 20 from Ireland. The 


entries outwards comprised 116 vessels, and those cleared 119, of , 


which 23 were despatched in ballast. There were 8 departures for 











| in value. 





the Australian colonies, viz. :—3 to Port Philip, 2 to Sydney, 1 to 
Adelaide, and 2 to New Zealand, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 6,935. 








THE official returns of the French exports and imports have just 
been made up for the first nine months of the year 1864. They show 
that the new commercial treaties which France has contracted with 
other countries are answering the expectations of those who advocate 
free-trade principles. The following tables give the comparisons of 
the first nine months of the last four years :-— 


1,795,855,000 1,796,290,000 
1,650,806,000 1,812,653,000 
The same comparisons are made for the exports, viz. :— 
1,395,164,000 1,876,427,000 
| eee 1,616,443,000 2,214,694,000 
TELEGRAMS from Paris announce the suspension of the old and 
respectable firm of Rougemont de Lowenberg. 


Tue Tribunal of Commerce in Paris has just given judgment in an 
action brought against the International Insurance Company, having 
offices both in France and England, by the Marquis de Beaumont, to 





M. Driencourt. The policy was granted in 1854, and all the payments 


| were duly made down to the 8th October, 1863, the day of M. 


Driencourt’s decease. The company, however, refused to pay the 


contract ; that such insurance was a kind of gaming speculation on 
human life; and, lastly, that the circumstances under which the 
After 
hearing counsel, the tribunal decided that as the insurance had been 
effected in France with perfect good faith on the part of the plaintiff, 
and without the least hint being given as to its illegality according to 
the English law, and as, moreover, the, plaintiff had duly fulfilled his 
part of the contract, he was entitled to claim the sum insured. It, 
therefore, condemned the company to pay the 50,000 fr., with interest 
and costs. 

A nuMBER of working coppersmiths of Paris are now forming a 
society for the foundation of a firm to be conducted by the members 
themselves in common. A capital of 25,000fr. has already been 
raised by 250 shares of 100 fr. each, subscribed by 208 workmen. The 
intention of the society is to gradually unite as many members as 
possible of the trade as associates in workshops to be successively 
added to the establishment. 

Mr, Revrer’s telegrams state that the Italian Minister of Finance 
has “ declared that the contract for the sale of the State railways had 
been accepted by the Ministry; but that it would be difficult immedi- 
ately to submit the bill to the Chamber for approval, obstacles having 
been raised by the contractors on account of the transfer of the 
capital.” It is probable, however, that the obstacles said to have been 
raised are more ostensible than real, for it is said that the sacrifice 
made by the State in the sale of these railways to Messrs. Rothschild 
is very great, that firm having obtained for 200,000,000 francs 
(£8,000,000 sterling) property which cost the nation 310,000,000 francs 
(£12,400,000). 

Ir is satisfactory to gather from advices from Amsterdam, dated 
the 2nd and 3rd inst., that that market is recovering from the effects 
of the distrust lately apparent. Most kinds of securities were quoted 
better, especially Spanish and Portuguese Bonds. The following is 
an extract of a private letter, dated the 3rd:—‘ All the markets are 
very good here, and looking as if prices will go as high as they ever 
were during the last years.” 

Tue portion of the public debt allotted to Denmark amounts to 


Tue Tarkish Budget for 1864-1865 shows a revenue of £14,737,231. 
The expenditure is estimated at £14,571,238. The increase in the 
latter over that of last year is occasioned by the public debt and the 
Circassian immigration. A reduction in the army and navy expenses 
to the amount of £37,758 will be made. The dividend for the Con- 
solidés has been provided for. The Ottoman Bank estimates the loss 
on the cotton crops from the late rains at 60 per cent. The immi- 
gration has proved a heavy drain on the Imperial Treasury, and some 
anxiety has been felt as to the payment of the interest (£340,000) due 
this month on the last issue of Consolidés (aziziés). It is now, how- 
ever, currently reported that a loan, arranged with the Société 
Générale, will enable the Government to tide over the difficulty. 

Letrers from the Brazils state that the assets of all the houses 
which stopped payment are not likely to present a favourable aspect 
in liquidation. Messrs. Sontos’ estate will, however, turn out better 
than had been anticipated, and a first dividend was expected to be paid 
on the 9th inst. 


THE commercial panic at Rio de Janeiro has subsided ; trade is 
gradually taking its regular course, money appearing abundantly for 
undoubted firms, and stock and all good investments are rising 
The business in exchange on London, per Guienne, 
amounted to £600,000, at from 26}, 27, 274, 27%, 27}, to 
27%, the former three rates being quoted for bankers’ bills. On 
France and Antwerp about 3,500,000 fr. were negotiated at from 
342 to 348 rs. On Hamburg B. M. 400,000, chiefly at 654 rs. 
Before arrival of the Magdalene, a fair amount of bills was passed at 
274, 273, 274 on London, and 658,660 rs. on Hamburg. The rate 
afterwards receded to 27 to 26 d., the latter for bankers’ bills, and 
264, 26}, and 27d. for commercial paper. Moderate amounts on 
Hamburg were passed by bankers at 670 rs. The rate on France 
fluctuated between 345 and 360 rs. ; this latter rate for bankers’ bills. 
Total transactions amount to £300,000 on London; £1,800,000f. om 
France; 320,000 b.m. on Hamburg. On the 21st ult. the rate of 
discount in the banks was raised to 9 per cent., and to-day to 


' 10 per cent. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


—_— —— 


COTTON AND TOBACCO.* 


Tue literary merits of this work are very slight indeed. The 
author is evidently wholly unaccustomed to composition, and both 
his style and the general treatment of his subject are extremely 
rude and confused. Moreover, the tone of the book is very un- 

leasantly egotistical, and it would not be difficult to point out many 
instances of bad taste. On the other hand, Col. De Coin, who 
styles himself a “ Carolinian,” has evidently a good deal of prac- 
tical knowledge with respect to the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco, and in his own way he gives us much useful information on 
these topics. ‘Those who take an interest in them will probably 
care little for mere matters of form or style, and perhaps the best 
thing we can do is to imitate their indifference on such points, and 
confine our attention to the substance of the work. 

Col. De Coin commences with a survey of the productive capa- 
pilities of the cotton-growing States of America. The most 
northerly of these is Virginia; but, owing to the general lightness of 
the soil, and to the earliness of the frosts, the product per acre is 
very small, and the whole quantity raised in 1859 did not exceed 
12,727 bales. In North Carolina, the cultivation is carried on upon 
a much larger scale, and with far greater success, over a district 
which extends from about 364° down to 344° north latitude, and 
has between 763° and 80° west longitude. Still, although there 
are in this State many districts admirably suited to the purpose, 
the general average of produce is not high—only, according to our 
author, reaching some 2001tb an acre. In South Carolina, the 
cotton regions embrace almost the whole State, and we meet here, 





for the first time, with the fine Sea-Island growths which are raised | 


upon the low lands within a few miles of the coast. 
fertility of the State does not, however, materially surpass that of 
North Carolina, and by no means equals that of Georgia. In the 
latter State, cotton is cultivated from the sea-coast in every direc- 
tion, “ over the plains, rolling lands, high hills, low valleys, and up 
to the very mountains, which often run precipitately down to the 
plains.” On many of the plantations, as much as from 400 to 500 th 
of upland cotton is grown on the acre, while the average of the 
whole State is about 2301b. In Florida, cotton cultivation has not 
hitherto been carried on to a very large extent. In Alabama, on 
the contrary, nearly one million bales were raised in 1859. The 
cotton district comprises the whole State, and in some places a 
produce of GOOTb per acre is obtained—the general average being 
about 300 Ib. Of Mississippi, very much the same may be said. In 
Louisiana, the cultivation of cotton is more partial ; for immense 
portions of its surface are covered with impassable swamps, while 
the sugar-cane is grown to a very large extent. Still, such is the 
fertility of the soil, that, previous to the civil war, the produce of 
this State exceeded 700,000 bales. Every part of Texas contains 
land adapted to the growth of cotton of the upland kind ; and 
this also seems to be the case in Arkansas. In Tennessee, the last 
of the States noticed by the author, we find the cotton district 
limited to a zone or belt extending from 35° to 364° north latitude, 
and from 90° to 95° west longitude. It is often said, and is 


perhaps generally supposed, that the soil best adapted to the | 


growth of cotton is the alluvium along the banks of rivers. Col. De 
Voin, however, questions the soundness of this opinion, and, in 
support of his own view, he points to the fact that, of the 4,600,000 
bales of cotton raised in 1859, not one-twentieth part was grown 
on these “ bottom lands.” He seems to consider that the presence 
of limestone is one of the most important elements in the fertility 
of good cotton land. 
the author discusses with great care the prosperity of cotton 
cultivation in Australia. He appears to have travelled a good deal 
i various parts of the continent, and his opinion is unequivocally 
favourable to the productive capacity of a large portion of it. In 
tespect of climate, Australia seems to have a decided advantage 
over the American States. The temperature does not vary to the 
“ame extent, and frosts are far less frequent and severe. White 
frosts often occur on so low an American latitude as 324°, while 
any thing of the kind is almost, if not entirely, unknown in the cor- 
‘sponding parallel in Australia. The result of this difference of 
climate is very important. In the former States, the cotton plants 
are killed every winter by the frost ; and new seed has to be sown 
_ spring. But in large portions, at least, of Australia, both the 
pe ‘sland cotton and the upland are perennial—the upland being 
t € most hardy. Col. De Coin expresses his conviction that in the 
rh: of Victoria alone there are full ten million acres of good 
— cotton lands. He strongly advises those who intend to try 
: “ay cultivation here, to aim at growing substantial middling 
i and cotton, rather than Sea-Island. The latter requires a warmer 
mre and, although no doubt Sea-Island cotton is the more 
: uable, upland plants give a larger yield, and their produce is 
Pom for the market with far less labour. That the finest kinds 
. pland cotton can be grown in Victoria he has no doubt ; indeed, 
ee us that the thing has actually been done, and that he 
i mself in possession of a sample of such cotton, grown as an 
cee in 1862-3, which is even finer in staple than any 
srr or West-India upland cottons he ever saw. “It is 
ae » he says, “almost if not quite as fine and silky as 
stan of the lower grades of Sea-Island cotton ; although the 
ple is but the length of middlings.”” In New South 
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Wales and Queensland, the climate is adapted to the growth 
of perennial Sea-Island cotton; but, notwithstanding its high 
value, it is questionable whether it may not be more profitable to 
raise uplands in consequence (as we have already mentioned) 
of the smaller quantity of labour expended in gathering, cleaning, 
and packing the latter. Col. De Coin, indeed, seems to enter- 
tain no doubt on the subject ; but we cannot accept his authority 
on this point without some reserve. Although he more than once 
declares that he will say nothing about slavery, and will not under- 
take to decide whether it be good or bad, he has an evident bias in 
favour of the “ domestic institution,” and we suspect he is under 
the impression that nothing but the forced labour of the negro will 
ever be found remunerative in the comparatively delicate and 
tedious operation of preparing the Sea-Island cotton. This may be 
so; but, as long as the class of cotton retains its present high 
relative value in the market, we cannot help thinking that it will 
be found profitable to grow it to a fair extent on the best sites in 
Queensland—especially if an adequate supply of coolie labour can 
be obtained. That, however, is scarcely a subject which we can 
discuss with advantage here ; and, indeed, it is one on which 
experience alone can furnish the materials for a sound decision. 
There is one other point in connection with the cotton cultivation 
in Australia upon which it is desirable to say a word. It is often 
said that the droughts with which that continent is not unfre- 
quently visited would destroy the cotton plants, and materially 
diminish the profitableness of the culture. Col. De Coin, however, 
does not seem to think that the Australian droughts are at all 
worse than those which occur in the cotton States of America. 
Indeed, as he remarks sensibly enough, “ when we look at the fact 
that in the year 1810 the export of wool from Australia was but 
167 pounds, and that in the short space of forty years, to 1850, it 
had risen to forty millions of pounds, we can hardly suppose many 
very destructive droughts to have occurred.” 

By way of encouraging our Australian colonists to devote their 
attention to the cultivation of cotton, Col. De Coin reminds them 
of the marvellous development of this branch of agriculture in 
America during the short period of sixty years, from 1799 to 1859. 
We can, however, hardly encourage the hope that anything of the 
kind can be expected. But we give the author's figures for the 
interest which attaches to them in a purely historical sense :— 


“The cottons produced in 1799, 1829, 1849, and 1859, were 
reported respectively in 1800, 1830, 1850, and 1860, as follows ; 
excepting the weights we give for 1800 and 1830 from our own 
information, while we have no official statement of weights for these 
years before us :— 


* Reported in 1800, 35,000 bales of about 200 Ib each, estimated. 
1830, 870,415 - 350 ,, - 
1850, 2,445,793 precisely 400 ,, official report. 
“ 1860, 5,198,077 400 

“Tf all the bales reported in 1800 and 1830 were reported at 
400 Ib each, instead of allowing 200 and 350 1b to pass, as they are 
now doing in some places, and report under the deceptive name of 
bales, the statement would stand thus :— 


” %” 


33 3”? 


” 33 >” > ~ 


“ For 1800, 17,500 bales of 400 1b each, equalized with bales in 
1850 and 1860. 
» 1830, 761,613 » 400 pA ‘s 
»» 1850, 2,445,793 » 400 » as reported. 
»» 1860, 5,198,077 4, 400 4, na 


A considerable portion of Col. De Coin’s book is devoted 
to practical directions for the cultivation of cotton. We cannot 
follow him at any length into this part of his subject, but we 
may say at once that he evidently writes as one who knows what 
he is about. We have no doubt that any one who is thinking of 
emigrating to Australia with a view of turning cotton-planter 
would find his hints very useful. It does not appear that there 
is any peculiar difficulty in cotton cultivation, or that it calls for 
any special knowledge which might not be easily acquired. At the 
same time, it does require a good deal of constant and minute 
care: the cotton-plant is not one which can be sown and left to 
itself. 

Col. De Coin is skilled not only in cotton, but also in tobacco 
culture ; and we may add that he is almost as earnest in recom- 
mending the latter as he is in proposing the former to the 
attention of the Australian colonists. No country in the world, 
he maintains, “can hold out greater temptations than Australia 
to growers of tobacco—not only of the Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, or Kentucky and Missouri sorts, but of the fine Cuba cigar 
kind.” With respect to the best soils for the purpose, he tells us 
that while dark, rich, river alluvials always produce heavy crops 
of tobacco in good seasons, they do not grow the best qualities. 
The latter are raised chiefly on rolling lands of a reddish brown 
colour, and having a red clay subsoil. 

Our space will not permit us to enter into the details of tobacco 
culture and manufacture ; but any one who cares to learn may 
find the whole process here described, from the first breaking up 
of the ground to the final packing the manufactured article 
for sale to the consumer. We should be glad if we could take our 
author’s word on one point :— 


« There is no article in the world more ‘ physicked’ than tobacco ; 
French brandy and other liquors and wines—so called—not excepted. 
Fortunately, however, tobacco, unlike the liquors alluded to, has no 
essential oil physic added toit. All the deleterious matter about it is 
in the tobacco itself; while the materials added to it are not only 
innocent, but healthful as medicine or food. Licorice is a mild, 
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pleasant medicine; and molasses and sugar are fall of healthful nutri- 
ment; and these are the physics mostly used in casings by the manu- 
facturers of America, for the purpose of altering colour and the natural 
taste or flavour of tobacco. What do we mean by casings ? We mean 
those liquids formed of pure water and such materials as may be added 
by the manufacturer, with which tobacco is cased, or rendered moist 
enough to be stemmed, twisted, and pressed. 

“ We have often heard people say of tobacco, when it had an acrid 
taste and bit the tongue, that it contained copperas, put in to give it a 
black colour. This, however, was evidence only of ignorance. We do 
not believe there is any other plant in the world which attracts and 
takes up, as tobacco does, nearly all the nitre in the earth in which it is 
planted within reach of its roots ; and all tobacco grown in soils that 
contain nitre have an acrid or more or less biting taste, and will often 
blister the tongue, or make it sore.” 


It may or may not be true that no deleterious matters are 
added to tobacco in America ; but we cannot help doubting whether 
our English manufacturers are equally considerate of the health of 
smokers. 








ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE.* 


Nap.ies—or that division of the Italian Peninsula which now 
goes by the name of its chief city—has been the favourite home 
of brigandage for ages. The savage mountaineers of the Southern 
Appennines were a trouble, and at times even a serious danger, 
to the ancient Romans. Large numbers of them were destroyed 
on a certain occasion by the soldiers of the Republic, in a way 
which was a complete anticipation of the famous atrocity com- 
mitted by Bugeaud and Pelissier on the miserable Arabs who had 
taken refuge in the caves of Dara ; but at subsequent periods these 
tribes again threatened the peace of the great city on the banks of 
the Tiber, and once caught an entire army in a trap among the 
ravines of the mountains, and made their own terms with the 
vanquished and humiliated leaders. In the rebellions of Spartacus 
and of Catiline, they presented a formidable array of armed and 
desperate adventurers, ready for any enterprise which promised 
plunder and opportunities of cruelty ; and under the Empire they 
acquired a yet greater power, their ranks being swelled by dis- 
banded soldiers, escaped criminals, and poor peasants, whose 
humble shares of land had been taken from them in pursuance of 
the new plan of absorbing all small estates in large ones. In fact, 
the causes of Italian brigandage at all times have been poverty 
and ignorance on the part of the people, and injustice on that of 
the rulers. Southern Italy has scarcely ever been well governed. 
Passing, in the modern world, from one foreign Power to another, 
it has been the constant sport of tyrannical monarchs, rapacious 
noblemen, and immoral priests ; and the consequence of these evil 
influences has been seen in the creation of a class of organized 
assassins, whose deeds form the bloodiest and most revolting his- 
tory of any in the annals of Europe. That history has been 
traced by Mr. Hilton in two volumes of compilation from the 
writings of Colletta, Botta, Sacchinelli, Giannone, Mare Monnier, 








in league with the bravos and profligate nobles of th, 
capital, threatened Naples itself with invasion ; but, about that 
time, the Spanish viceroy, Haro, showed so much determinatioy 
in pursuing the ruffians into their fastnesses, that the evil 
to some extent abated. Under the weak rule of the Bourbons it 
again swelled to frightful proportions, and the brigands of the 
mountains, in alliance with the royalists and the English, he] 
very materially to upset the Parthenopean Republic established } 
the French in 1798, and to restore Ferdinand I. to the throne. 
At their head was Cardinal Ruffo—a man ignorant, dissolute, and 
brutal, yet possessed of considerable energy, and of some talent for 
organizing and handling large masses of men. He commanded the 
brigands as he would an army, and, assisted by the allies, captured 
the city of Naples. Perhaps because he could not sufficiently 
control the wild hordes he had summoned to his flag, he 
tacitly permitted, both at the capital and at the smaller towns 
which yielded to his forces, the most atrocious massacres and 
tortures. He had under his command a set of brigand chiefs, 
many of whom—if we may believe what is stated—were actual 
cannibals. One of these wretches, a priest named Rinaldi, boasted, 
in a petition he addressed to King Ferdinand, that “ he had roasted 
the arm of a Jacobin under a slow fire, and eaten it with glutton- 
ous relish ; that he had dexterously disembowelled two other 
Jacobins, and had quartered five or six children of the patriots,” 
Such, at least, is the statement of Nardini, who drew out the 
petition for him; and Mr. Hilton says that the crime has been 
surpassed since 1860. One would gladly disbelieve these frightful 
narratives ; but hot-blooded Southern hordes, ignorant, super- 
stitious, and habitually ferocious, are but too likely to observe no 


| bounds in their excesses when stimulated by partisan hatreds and 


the exasperation of conflict. Another brigand, named Gaetano 
Mammone, is said to have been so fond of human blood that he 


| would swallow that of his victims, and, after being bled, would 


drink his own blood. A third—Bizzarro—made a soup of the body 
of a young shepherd whom he killed because the youth, acting, not 
by choice, but by compulsion, had served as a guide to some 
French troops sent against the brigands. Of the death of this 


| bandit a story is related which is more like romance or melodrama 


than reality. He lived with a mistress who accompanied him in 
his wanderings ; and, being vigorously pursued by the French, 
he fled with her and their child :— 


‘“‘ Persecuted by the militia, he had taken refuge in a cave which he 
supposed to be known only to himself. The woman and child were 
with him. It was near the end of the year. The mountains were 
covered with snow, and the valleys ran torrents of rain. The child, 
whom the discomforts of this life and the want of nourishment had 
rendered feeble and irritable, kept up an almost incessant cry. Bizzaro 
said to his mistress, ‘ Woman, this child of yours seems determined to 


| betray me to my enemies.’ She responded with tears and vain efforts 
| to hush the cries of her babe. Bizzarro rose, took the child by its legs, 


and dashed out its brains against the rocky side of the cavern. The 


| mother was a Calabrian, and masked her grief while she meditated her 
| revenge. The next night, while Bizzarro slept, she blew out his brains. 


Alessandro Bianco di Saint-Jorioz, the recent Report to the Italian | 


Parliament of Signor Massari, and other authorities. The execu- 
tion of the work is rather fragmentary and inelegant ; but the 


facts are deeply interesting, especially at the present time, when | 


Italy is still engaged in the consolidation of her unity. For the 


politician such a work has a real value ; while for the mere | 
seeker after amusement the narrative possesses no small attraction, | 
since there is scarcely a page which does not abound with incidents | 


more startling and horrible than the most highly-wrought and 
carmine-coloured novel of the season can present. 

It is in comparatively modern times that the history of 
Neapolitan brigandage acquires its chief importance. Combined 
with many qualities of the most detestable kind, the mountaineers 
of Calabria and the Abruzzi have one characteristic which must 
always be regarded as a virtue, however much they may exaggerate 
the feeling, or associate it with the ferocious passions of outlaws and 
desperadoes : we mean the love of independence and the spirit of 
self-reliance. The peasants of the Southern Apennines have not 
unfrequently given the service of their arms to monarchs whom they 
chose to patronise, or from whom they hoped to obtain rewards ; 
but more often they have arrayed themselves, as they did after the 
events of 1860, against the ruling power. They appear to have 
been frequently at war with the Spanish Viceroys ; and, but for the 
execrable cruelties which they practised on their enemies, and the 
general thievishness and lawless rapacity of their conduct, they 
might have earned, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
character of patriots. Combining in their veins a strange amalgam 
of Asiatic, G:rthaginian, Greek, Goth, and Saracen blood, they 
inherit much of the ferocity, restlessness, and turbulent energy of 
those races ; and, being alternately the victims and the tools of 
villanous and feeble governments, they have not kept pace with the 
advancing civilization of the world, but are to this day much the 
same beings as their Samnite ancestors, who contended with the 
strong young Republic of Rome, and even menaced the luxurious 
repose of the Empire. In the days of Tasso, the famous brigand 
Sciarra—of whom it is related that he released, with compliments 
and honours, the poet of the “Gerusalemma Liberata,” who had 
fallen into his hands—ruled like a king, and was invited 
by the Venetians to help them in fighting their enemies. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century, these banditti, 





* Brigandage in South Italy. By David Hilton. Two vols. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 


Nor is this all. She severed his head from his body, wrapped it in a 
piece of clothing, and carried it some miles to the military station, 
where she asked an interview with the commandant. ‘I am told 
that you offer a reward of a thousand ducats for the head of the 
brigand Bizzaro?’ ‘It is true” ‘Here is his head, give me the 


| money.’ The identity was proved and the money paid to her. She 





counted it over with the impassibility of a peasant woman receiving 
her pay fora basket of eggs. Now, will it be believed that * thirty- 
five years afterwards this woman was living at Mileto an affectionate 
| wife and mother?’ ‘The fact is stated by the author of the ‘ Memoirs 
of General Manhés, and those familiar with the Calabrian character 
will not doubt it.” 


Many of these horrible barbarians were high in the favour o! 
Ferdinand and his Queen ; were honoured and caressed, enriched 
and ennobled. The most famous of them was Fra Diavolo, the 
hero of Auber’s opera. His real name was Michele Pezza, and he 
was called “ Friar Devil” because the Neapolitan lower classes -™ 
a proverb that the priests and the Devil are alike invincible, an 
such seemed to be the case with this noted ruffian. Though stan 
with many crimes, Pezza was undoubtedly a man of courage, 
resources, and genius. When Napoleon’s brother Joseph Fn 
reigning at Naples after the second flight of Ferdinand, ‘1 
Diavolo, with fifteen hundred desperadoes under his comman®, 


headed the reaction in favour of the Bourbons, and ~s" “4 
French immense trouble. Colonel Hugo, father of Victor _ 


was sent, in the year 1806, with a force of nine hundred ec 
hunt him down. He first essayed to draw a cordon round “ 
district in which the brigand chief was operating ; but J'ra Diavo : 
cut his way through a body of militia before the French — 
tions could be completed, and left his enemies behind him. a 
immediately divided his force into two columns, and dashed 12 
the ravines and fastnesses of the mountains, where the bandits “ 
taken refuge. The latter, however, were of course more at home ; 
those wild and pathless deserts ; and Fra Diavolo, by a serie : 
rapid marchings and countermarchings, so constantly doubled va 
his opponent as to keep him in a state of perpetual and frul , 
activity for several days. The determination and spirit © | 
French were beyond praise. They had to make the most 9m 
and the most perilous explorations, sometimes through W! — 
gloomy passes, sometimes in the beds of torrents, sometimes 
precipitous mountain sides, and again among sharp and peat 
rocks which cut their shoes to pieces, and obliged them onal 
} or rather to run, barefooted. It was literally a chase, and t 
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most exciting and breathless description. The French and their 
Neapolitan companions were constantly in the very rear of Fra 
Diavolo’s band, and yet were as constantly baffled. At length— 


« Hugo was so near that he heard the musketry of his compatriots, 
and fell like lightning on the brigand’s rear. The cunning of Fra 
Diavolo was equal to the emergency. Almost totally surrounded, and 
despairing of the result of a new battle, he collected his men, and 
ordered them to divide into small companies. He commanded one 
man in each of these to represent himself as the chief, each company 
to take different routes, but all to seek to reach the coast and embark 
for Sicily. The band melted away like smoke, and Hugo, rushing 
upon the supposed prey, found only the evidences of this singular 
fight. Fra Diavolo had introduced a most troublesome element into 
the game. He had multiplied himself indefinitely. There were at 
jeast a score of false Fra Diavolos, and rumour added a hundred more. 
Within a circuit of ten miles there was not a valley or a peasant hut 
where Fra Diavolo was not reputed to be.” 


Foiled in this way, Hugo determined to extend his lines, and 
drive the brigands towards a common centre, where they could be 
overpowered. He at last came up with them ; a sanguinary fight 
ensued in the midst of a deluge of rain, and the brigands were 
routed with great slaughter. Fra Diavolo himself, however, got 
away with some of his followers, and made for the coast. The 
indefatigable Hugo started in pursuit, and, to the astonishment of 
everyone, even of his own men, resolved on scaling the almost 
perpendicular wall of Montesarchio, overlooking the Bay of Naples, 
on the other side of which mountain the brigand chief was pursu- 
ing his course in full confidence of safety. The passage of the 
mountain was effected in the obscurity of a moonless night, and on 
the following morning the brigands were astonished by a fire of 
musketry dropping, as it were, from out of the clouds. Most of 
the band were killed, but again the leader escaped, this time with 
only thirty companions. The French colonel pushed on down the 
declivities ; but Fra Diavolo had got the start, and he made the 
most of it. Suddenly, however, he saw coming in the opposite 
direction a fresh regiment of French cavalry from Naples. For the 
moment, escape seemed impossible, Nevertheless, his extraordinary 
readiness did not desert him. He told his men to bind his arms 
behind his back with a handkerchief, to do the same with his 
lieutenant, and to tell the French cavalry that the two prisoners 
were brigands of the band of Fra Diavolo, whom they were con- 
ducting to Naples in order to obtain the reward. The stratagem 
succeeded ; the band was allowed to pass, and a few minutes 
later ra Diavolo and his lieutenant slipped off their bonds, and 
the whole party dashed into the woods. Thus did this daring 
bandit escape once more; but in a few weeks (having already 
been severely wounded in fresh encounters with Hugo’s troops) he 
was robbed by another brigand while sleeping in a peasant’s hut, 
and the next day, when in a state of exhaustion, was arrested at 
the village of Baronisi, identified, and hanged, though Hugo chival- 
rously besought for him the clemency of Joseph Buonaparte. 

Equally energetic with Hugo, and even more successful, was the 
French Colonel Manhés, afterwards made a General. Though only 
thirty-two years of age, he had seen a great deal of service, and, 
by the military genius he exhibited, by his inexorable severity in 
dealing with the brigands (a severity which seems to have been at 
umes excessive and unjustifiable), and, by a certain seraphic beauty 
of face which struck the peasants with a species of religious awe, 
he acquired an immense fame in this field of action. A mode 
which he adopted of punishing the inhabitants of Serra for an act 
of great atrocity, is one of the most singular illustrations we have 
ever met with of the union in the Neapolitan mind of diabolical 
passions with religious devotion. He thus addressed the villagers 
Whom he had assembled in the public square :— 


“er 


‘The sack of your village and the death of you all would be a small 
punishment for your want of faith and humanity. I decree a greater 
punishment than this. From now forward, I condemn you to be no 
longer a part of human society. You have acted like brute beasts, 
and brute beasts you shall be. I degrade you from the rest of man- 
kind, I take from you the aid and comfort of the divine law. I exclude 
from all part or lot in the Church or the State. I order and 
“cree that your churches be closed, and your priests, without one 

*xception, be shut up in the prison at Maida. The communes around 
you will have orders to draw a cordon about you, and to shoot whoever, 
ae my orders, shall attempt to cross the line. 
“ be born without baptism. Your old men shall die without the 
tea Your young men and women shall marry as the 
m sts of the field. They shall have no magistrate to unite them, 
=o to bless them. And this is my inexorable, implacable 
the a I abandon you to your infamous destiny.’ This is 
ene stance of this singular address. It was delivered with 
we on fervour and emphasis, adorned with every figure of 
—— that could strike these vivid imaginations, aflame with the 
Re heat of that passionately resolute will. The fright of the people 
etm rrible ; but the priests, who were moral accomplices in the late 
an and who could not believe in excommunication by a layman, 
“ ear, to subdue the popular fear by assurances that the sen- 
- ney er could be, never would be, carried out. They did not know 

Serr a He gave orders to the militia of the communes around 
end eee their muskets on a given day and draw a cordon 
cone the condemned district. Then he ordered the priests to be 
vere. to Maida. The black cohort set off on foot under convoy 
tte Aresere= guard, leaving tears, lamentations, indescribable dis- 
an olf ind them. _So rigorously was Manhés’ order executed, that 
bed-ridden priest was carried on the shoulders of the guard. 


Your children | 


a 





i Tived at Maida, the old priest was lodged with the parish clerk, and 
test locked up in prison, Manhés was present in person to secure | 





the execution of these orders ; no other man could have enforced them. 
When the priests had disappeared, he set out to leave the town. Out- 
side of it he encountered a procession of spectres, ‘ filling the air with 
sighs and woes.’ It was the entire population, kneeling by the road- 
side, beating their breasts with stones, and imploring pardon, or any 
other fate than this. ‘ Kill us at once, but do not torment us with 
eternal pains.’ The inexorable Manhés put spurs to his horse and was 
soon out of sight, leaving dejection behind him. The sentence had 
been executed, and Serra was cut from both human and divine rela- 
tions and s}¥mpathies. One of the proprietors in the city said to the 
people— There is only one way of escape. You know the brigands 
who murdered Gerard. Captureor kill them,and Manhés will pardon 
you.’ Inspired with this hope, the whole population gave chase on a 
given day, and did not rest until every one of the assassins had been 
killed or captured. The General, informed of this proceeding, revoked 
his sentence, and restored the inhabitants of Serra to the bosom of the 
human family. The entire population went in procession to Maida to 
reconduct their spiritual shepherds, and the re-establishment of reli- 
gion in the village was celebrated with imposing ceremonies. Serra 
was thoroughly cured of the brigandage disease. The change in the 
people was marvellous. Before, the taxes had not been paid, nor the 
conscription executed ; a strong guard had been found necessary to 
enforce some semblance of order. Now taxes were paid, conscripts 
flocked to the station, and even a small fort situated there was entrusted 
to the charge of the local militia, who executed the orders of the 
General with unexampled fidelity. These rude mountaineers testified 
their respect for the inexorable General by changing their ordinary 
objurgation, ‘ By St. Devil,’ into ‘By St. Manhés.’ ” 


After perusing these sanguinary records, it is very pleasant to 
find Mr. Hilton giving the Neapolitan population credit for many 
admirable virtues and for great natural capacity, and attributing 
their vices to ignorance and the brutalizing effects of a long succes- 
sion of barbarous and depraved Governments. We all know that, 
from the restoration of Ferdinand I. in 1815, down to the flight of 
Francis II. in 1860, Naples has been ruled, avowedly, with a view 
to keeping the people in a state of miserable subjection ; that the 
provinces have been abandoned to anarchy, and the prisons of the 
cities filled with patriots, who were tortured with abominable 
cruelty because they had dared to hold liberal opinions. Though 
the revolution is only about four years old as yet, Mr. Hilton 
already sees a marked improvement; but all the evil results of 
such antecedents are not to be overcome at once. The horrors of 
brigandage, employed on behalf of Bourbon exiles, have again spread 
terror throughout South Italy, and shocked the whole civilized 
world ; and the Ministers of Victor Emmanuel, when first assuming 
power in Naples, found the capital itself scourged by a frightful 
secret society, which committed pretty nearly any crimes it pleased. 
This was the infamous league of the Camorra—an association of 
ruffians having their agents in all classes, in the police and in the 
prisons, who robbed and murdered at discretion, and levied tribute 
on quiet and respectable citizens, on pain of death if not paid. 
The evil has been dealt with sternly and effectually by the new 
Government, and Naples is now safe. 

Mr. Hilton’s second volume has reference to the contests with 
the brigands since 1860; but, as our readers must be tolerably 
familiar with that ground, we will not retrace it. It appears from 
statistical returns that the number of brigands put out of the field 
up to April, 1863, was 7,151, of whom 3,451 were killed ; against 
which there is to be set a loss to the royal army of 307 killed, 89 
wounded, 6 prisoners, and 19 missing. South Italy is now compa- 
ratively at peace ; and when the Government is seated at Rome, 
the hopes of the reaction will be annihilated. 








LINDISFARN CHASE.* 


Tre author of “ Beppo” and “ La Beata” has quitted the Italian 
fields in which he has deservedly gained a reputation, and has 
made a bold excursion into his brother’s peculiar territory. The 
scene of his present work is laid in England, and its characters are 
chosen from the class which Mr. Anthony Trollope delights to 
illustrate. It is difficult, therefore, in reading “‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” 
to avoid those comparisons which must be particularly odious to 
novelists whom Nature has provided with “ big brothers,” and to 
prevent one’s thoughts from busying themselves about the possible 
varieties of treatment which the story might have received at the 
hands of the author of “Framley Parsonage.” Somewhat of a 
similar atmosphere hangs about the two houses ; somewhat of a 
kindred nature manifests itself in the heroines who inhabit them ; 
and a very strong family likeness exists between the dowager 
peeresses who exert so great an influence on the fortunes of those 
young ladies. The Lady Farnleigh, whose acquaintance we make 
in the present work, is a delightful person, and we should have felt 
deeply indebted to Mr. T. A. Trollope for the introduction 
to her, had we not already been so fortunate as to meet 
the still more charming Lady Lufton. And a scene, in 
which Miss Lindisfarn refuses Lady Farnleigh’s favourite 
hero, is managed with sach delicacy and feeling, that it is unforta- 
nate that a recollection of Lord Lufton’s refusal, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, is not unlikely to persist in distracting the 
reader’s attention. But, if the book is considered for its positive 
merits alone, and its comparative failings are put out of the ques- 
tion, it deserves to meet with no small approval. The descriptive 
passages are admirably written, the characters are for the most 





* Lindisfarn Chase, A Novel. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 3 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 
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part natural and animated, and the interest of the story is well 
sustained. The air which breathes around “ Lindisfarn Chase” 
is pure and wholesome, and the people who enliven it are chiefly 
such as it is a pleasure to know. A book of this nature, therefore, 
it is easy and safe to recommend, and it will doubtless now x: 
with a larger circle of readers than originally became acquaintea 
with it when it first appeared in the columns of the Victoria 
Magazine. Of course every story has its moral, and that of Mr. 
Trollope’s is—“ Don’t send your daughter to Frange for her 
education.” 

The owner of The Chase, Mr. Oliver Lindisfarn, has brought 
up his daughter Kate at home, and she has passed through a quiet, 
loving childhood, amidst kindly and ennobling influences, free 
from the petty cares which haunt the houses of those whose fortunes 
are very low, and the restraints which cramp the freedom of those 
whose rank is very high ; so that she appears at the commencement 
of the tale as a fitting representative of that class of women, 
surely the best-hearted as well as the best-looking which exists, 
the English girls of the upper-middle section of society. Hand- 
some, healthy, active and brave, with a true heart, and a clear 
head, and an open hand, she is as certain to make a worthy hus- 
band happy as the sun is to ripen a properly-disposed apple. But 
her sister Margaret has been educated in a very different school. 
In the house of a fashionable French lady she has been taught to 
think little of principle, and everything of les convenances; to 
suppress the natural emotions of the heart, and to simulate fictitious 
feelings ; to care for no man but an admirer, and for no woman 
besides herself and her milliner. Vain, deceitful, cold-hearted, 
she has no merit beyond her beauty; but that is so great as to give 
her a very dangerous power. Money, also, she is said to have, for 
she and her sister Kate have been looked on as the co-heiresses of 
Lindisfarn Chase since the disappearance of their cousin Julian 


THE LONDO 





taken place some years before Margaret returns home from Paris. | 
Of course the girls have their lovers—a faultless sailor, Captain | 


Ellingham, admiring Kate, and a provincial dandy, Fred. Falconer, 
the son of a neighbouring banker, becoming enamoured of Mar- 
garet’s eyes and expectations. A perilous adventure on a cliff, in 
which Kate and the captain play their parts with equal courage 
and spirit, and which is admirably described by Mr. Trollope, 
produces a mutual liking between the first couple, and an in- 
terested feeling soon links the other pair together. But, before 
anything is settled in either case, an accident reveals to Kate the 
fact that her cousin Julian, who was supposed to be dead, is really 
alive ; and, moreover, that he has a son wounded in a chance 
encounter with the coast-guard. He is taken to the house of a 
former servant of Kate’s, and there sees that young lady, and 
tells her who he is, making her promise, however, not to 
let any one but her sister know of his existence. Margaret 
is horrified when she hears that she and Kate are no longer 
heiresses, and she determines to secure her lover before he learns 
the news. Mr. Falconer, on the other hand, has been warned by 
his father that their bank is likely to break, and that he had better 
make the lady his own before their insolvent. state is suspected. 
The scenes which ensue are depicted with no small humour, and 
ure very amusing. An elopement is decided on, and each of the 
lovers triumphs in the idea of outwitting the other. All is 
arranged, and at the appointed hour Margaret steals down to the 
trysting-place ; but, just as Falconer is repairing thither, he is 
stopped by a message from his father, who has suddenly discovered 
the secret about Julian Lindisfarn. Instantly he determines to 
break off his engagement, and Margaret is obliged to return 
home alone after a weary hour of suspense. Meanwhile, Captain 
Ellingham has proposed to Kate, and she, although loving 
him dearly, has felt herself bound in honour to refuse him, while 
the promise to her cousin prevents her from explaining that her 
conduct is actuated by nothing but the change in her fortunes. 
Her behaviour is as noble and generous as her sister’s is the 
reverse, and does full credit to the superior nature of her early 
training. But she suffers greatly in consequence of performing 
this painful duty, and life for a time loses its charm for her. It 
need scarcely be said, however, that all goes right in the end. 
Everything is cleared up in the last chapters with considerable 
ingenuity, and with the rapidity which characterises the collapse 
of a serial story. Julian dies, his son’s claim to the estate turns 
out to be unfounded, and the heiresses of Lindisfarn marry the 
Captain and the banker respectively. The weakest point in the 
tale seems to be Margaret’s impatience to get married to a man 
below herself in social rank, and possessed of no very great merits. 
The fascinating daughter of a county magnate might surely have 
“looked higher, and her conduct in this matter appears inconsistent 
with her general behaviour. But in other respects she maintains 
her chamacter admirably throughout. Her portrait is decidedly 
exaggerated, but it is cleverly drawn; and, as some of the less 
important personages who help on the progress of the story are 
well sketched in, and the scenes in which they figure are very 
pleasantly brought before the reader’s eye, the book is certainly 


one which deserves to meet with a tavourable reception. 








AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.* 


We may remind our readers that the term “ Agricultural 
Chemistry” does not mean a particular kind of chemistry, but 





* The Laboratory Guide for Students of Agricultural Chemistry, Arranged by 
Arthar Herbert Church, M.A., &c. London: Van Voorst. < 
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only those portions of the science which can in any way elucidat, 
the operations of agriculture. This application of chemistry jg yo 
more important in its results than beautiful in the speculations ay4 
trains of reasoning it involves ; and consequently treatises on thj, 
division of knowledge are of the highest interest. The “ Laborato 
Guide” of Mr. Church, however, is concerned only with that pay 
of the subject likely to be of minor interest to the general readg 
although it serves to furnish the basis upon which all useful theories 
must be raised. Its object is to detail the chemical operations } 
which to do the work necessary to furnish the facts through whic), 
chemical science can be brought to bear upon agricultural principles 
and practices. In other words, this little work gives the modes of 
determining the nature and proportion of the constituents of most 
manures, soils, and cattle-food. 

We unhesitatingly express our opinion that the “ Laboratory 
Guide” will be found of the greatest value to the student. In jt 
are to be found compactness and comprehensiveness in the treat. 
ment of its subject. The analytical processes adopted in it, from 
their accuracy and practicability, evince the skill and judgment 
of the author. Some of these, it is true, are rather tedious jp 
their execution ; but unfortunately, in the present state of chemical 
knowledge, this is unavoidable without sacrificing that amount of 
accuracy, wanting which, conclusions drawn from their results 
would be more than useless when applied to the advancement of 
agriculture. 

Thus much we willingly say in commendation ; but we regret 
there are things in this production of Professor Church which call 
for censure. We hope we are wrong in our conclusion ; but, while 
we know quite enough of this gentleman to feel assured that he 
lacks none of the ability to have made this small treatise all that 
could be desired, we feel that he has evinced such carelessness in 
putting it together as to indicate a very small amount of respect 


Lindisfarn, a reckless prodigal, whose death is supposed to have | for those who may come to him for instruction or information 


through its pages. Many of our readers will be aware that within 
the last few years many material changes both in the symbolic 
notation and the nomenclature of substances for chemical purposes 
have been introduced and widely accepted. Now, Mr. Church is 
well known to have adopted these alterations in his numerous 
writings (we venture to think rightly), and to have brought out 
one of the first, if not the first, work on analytical chemistry 
clothed in the new phraseology. However, in the present work on 
a branch of the same subject, he has chosen, for reasons of his own 
with which we have no concern, to return to the old notation and 
nomenclature. Now we complain that here and there we find 
employed, without evident motive or explanation, names and 
symbols of comparatively recent introduction for substances indi- 
cated in other parts of the work by their old designations. Thus, 
at p. 9, we find the name “ disodic phosphate” for that called at 
p. 17 and elsewhere “ phosphate of soda,” in conformity with the 
names “hydrate of soda,” “carbonate of soda,” “ biborate of 
soda,” &c., adopted in the work. At p. 21 and elsewhere, we find 
the term “arsenious oxide” for what is called, at p. 29, “ dry 
arsenious acid.” (If the intelligent reader should ask, What has this 
substance —the well-known poison—to do with agricultural 
chemistry ? we confess our inability to answer him.) 

These are instances taken from the nomenclature. In the sym- 
bolic notation employed, we find, at p. 16, CaSO4 as one mode ot 
representing the sulphate of copper, although this is discordant 
with the rest of the notation adopted. We may ask, also, how far 
do symbols fulfil their important function in chemical expositions 
when (selecting from among several instances) we find this string 0! 
signs—Na 0, HO, NH3, K2 Fe Cys, and on the same page, 18, this 
one—Na0O, HO, C3 H4 Oi0, without a word to inform the student 
that, in the former, three distinct substances are very faultily 
indicated, and in the latter only one? 

Again, if a description of the simple or elementary substances 
has any service at all in a work like the present, which we seriously 
doubt, surely the comparison of the combining volumes of carbon 
and silicon in the gaseous condition, with each other and with 
other elements, although both gaseous carbon and silicon ay 
unknown, is indefensible. Nor is our author very clear when he 


| gives hydrogen as the type of metals, while the only definition of a 
metal he offers is the possession of lustre and high conducting 





power for heat and electricity. In a certain sense he may be right 
in his assertion about hydrogen, though chemists of high reputation 
dispute its correctness ; but why entangle the mind of the student 
of practical chemistry with speculative assertions which can 10 no 
way assist him in his immediate pursuit ? Want of space prevents 
further remarks we had intended on this useful, but, as 0 
readers may perceive, somewhat carelessly-written book. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA.* 


As the testimony of one who has seen India with his own x be 
and formed his own judgment of its social state, this pamph “ 
possesses a higher value than would belong to a more eg art 
work produced by the mere process of compilation. Mr. is 
has passed a certain time in Western India, and has seen t ae 
many things which he thinks require the attention of home-s%ay" 
Englishmen to a greater degree than they obtain it. For _— : 
the native land-system has seldom been thoroughly mastere Ay 
English politicians. From time immemorial, according to *™ 





, : ban 
* British Rule in India: an Essay. By Samuel Smith. London: Effing 
Wilson. 
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— 
Smith, the practice among the Hindoos was for the soil to be held 
by the Government as the trustee of the people, to whom it was 
farmed out on certain terms, being thus made to yield revenue 
to the one and support to the other. The Zemindars, says our 
author, were originally a species of land-agents, who collected 
the rent due from the cultivators of the soil, and paid it in to 
the several native rulers. These men, there can be no doubt, 
often abused their power cruelly, wringing from the peasants 
and husbandmen as much revenue as they could possibly extort 
without so far ruining them as to stop the supply for the future. 
Still, the ancient system was dear to the people, though it was one 
which a Western power like England could not readily understand 
oradopt. Accordingly, on the conquest of Bengal in the middle 
of last century, we swept away the old forms of land-tenure, 
recognised the Zemindars as the true owners of the soil, and gave 
them an indefeasible right of possession. Mr. Smith admits that 
the motive of this policy was humane and just. Lord Cornwallis, 
who planned and carried out the new settlement, thought that the 
Zemindars, if assured of a permanent interest in the land, would 
promote agricultural improvement, then, as now, grievously needed 
in India, where the same primitive and insufficient methods of 
cultivation are perpetuated from age to age; that they would feel 
a kindly regard for their tenants, and endeavour, for the sake of 
all parties, to act with justice and enlightened intelligence. But 
the English ruler reckoned on very mistaken data. The Zemindars 
acted as landlords who have tenants at their mercy pretty generally 
do act. ‘Ihe miserable ryot was ground down to the lowest con- 
dition of wretchedness, till he became a fitting counterpart to the 
famished and ragged peasant of the south-west of Ireland. It was 
evident that the new system had resulted in failure, and it has not 
been repeated in those other parts of India which have fallen 
under our jurisdiction. In those provinces the Government is the 
sole landlord, and the ryots are its tenants. Originally the ryots 
were assessed annually; but subsequently the tenants were 
encouraged to improve their farms by the granting of long leases, 
generally extending to thirty years. ‘“‘ At the end of this time, 
the Government can raise its rates, and charge whatever increase of 
rent it thinks proper ; but it is well understood in practice that 
the peasantry are not to be dispossessed, or the lands let to the 
highest bidder. The Government assesses them at what it con- 
siders a fair rent, and then gives the preference to the old tenant,” 
who, it seems, very seldom quarrels with the official valuation. 
The effect of this policy, in the opinion of Mr. Smith, is,that the 
peasantry of India are contented with their present masters. We 
trust that it may be so; but we cannot forget that in the late 
mutiny the peasants were among our bitterest enemies. 


The European education which the more wealthy natives of 
India have recently received, and their admission to the civil 
service of their own country, to secure which they sometimes come 
to England, and go through the competitive examinations necessary 
to obtaining any appointment, are working a vast and most 
important change in the old relations of the conquerors and the 
conquered. The latter are beginning to demand a greater share in 
the government of the land than was granted to them when we 
admitted a minority of natives to the Legislative Council of the 
empire, and to the local councils of the Presidency towns, where 
their powers @re little more than consultative; the former are 
jealous of the presence of Indians side by side with the dominant 
race in the public offices of the State. In the opinion of Mr. 
Smith—and we have no doubt he is right—this revolution of our 
own inaugurating will form one of the greatest difficulties in the 
future management of India; but it must be met :— 


“The days of governing India purely by the sword, and exclusively 
by English administrative machinery, are passing away. We are 
educating the people, and teaching them to govern themselves. We 
cannot stop half way in this process; we dare not awaken a desire, 
and then refuse to gratify it; we have deliberately adopted a policy 
which leads by a logical sequence to the fusion of the native with the 
European element in the work of governing India, and it remains for 
us now calmly and manfully to consider the consequences. ... . 


“Tam fully prepared to admit that if England continued to govern 
India, as she has done in time past, on the principle of keeping the 
people in a state of pupilage, she might have a long lease of undisturbed 
Supremacy. If she was discouraging education, and frowning on 
native dreams of ambition, it would be long before that timid and 
flexible race would think of disputing her right todo so. Nay, more; 
the material prosperity of the people might be greater under such a 
‘gene than under the mixed government we are supposing... .. . 
Still, this is not the question to be settled; the British nation has 
Come, by atrain of circumstances it did not foresee, to hold in India 
7 Supreme authority over one-sixth of the human race. Its manifest 

uty towards that immense population is to promote its highest 
Welfare. It holds the position of a trustee to a people in astate of 
suildhood, and it is accountable to the Supreme Ruler of all for the 
faithfal discharge of that trust. But to educate and raise the people 
'n the scale of intelligence and virtue is one of the first duties of a 
gee government; and all the material benefits we can confer on 
ra a are trifling compared with the opportunity we can give them 
; emerge from the slough of ignorance and debasement in which they 
ave weltered for ages. But we cannot educate the people without 
‘mparting to them a sense of political justice and an aspiration for 
Political power. 

“ When we teach the youth of India the History of England, we 
ae eliminate its burning spirit of patriotism and justice. When 
can a doctrinate them with the ethics and philosophy of Kurope, we 
‘. hot blind them to its reflex bearing on their own position. There 

» Indeed, no middle ground upon which we can stand between 











educating the people of India and opening to them the door of 
political rights.” 


European ideas and the Christian religion are the means by 
which Mr. Smith would regenerate India. The task is one of 
immense labour and of grave responsibility ; and the first requisite 
in those who undertake it is a comprehensive knowledge of the 
facts. 








LIGHTHOUSES.* 


Mr. Davip Srevenson, already known as the author of a 
“ Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North America,” and several 
other scientific and engineering works, has here traced the history 
and described the construction and management of Lighthouses. 
The work originally appeared in a series of papers in consecutive 
numbers of “ Good Words;” and these are now collected and 
republished in a compact form. Mr. Stevenson divides his treatise 
into three parts, giving a description of the construction, illumina- 
tion, and management of Lighthouses; the whole prefaced by a 
short introductory chapter, containing a brief history of the origin 
and progressive improvements of these valuable structures. Con- 
cerning the ancient history of Lighthouses, scarcely anything is 
known with certainty. All the information we possess on this 
subject is limited to a few vague and imperfect notices in 
ancient writers of the Colossus of Rhodes and the Pharos of Alex- 
andria ; “ but,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ what was the origin, and 
what was the fate of these ancient structures, how they were built, 
and in what way they were lighted, we do not know.” Of the con- 
struction and illumination of comparatively modern Lighthouses, 
our knowledge is of course much more extensive. These date 
about as far back as the fifteenth century. The celebrated French 
Lighthouse, called the ‘‘ Tour de Cordouan,” which stands at the 
mouth of the Garonne, near the Bay of Biscay, was completed in 
1610, “and, revolutionised by modern improvements,” says our 
author, “it still maintains its character as one of the finest 
Lighthouses in the world.” The famous Eddystone Lighthouse, 
which was built three times by as many architects, having been 
twice destroyed by water and fire, was originally constructed of 
wood by Winstanley, and lighted in the year 1698. Five years 
afterwards, this building was completely swept away by a storm, 
in which the architect and all his men, who were engaged upon 
the Lighthouse making repairs, were drowned. A second Light- 
house, made also of timber, was raised on the site of the former 
by Rudyerd ; but in 1755 the ill-fated edifice, after having stood 
against wind and storm for forty-five years, was again destroyed, 
being burnt down during that year. The present stone building 
was then erected by Smeaton in 1757, and lighted in 1759. This 
has proved the strongest and most durable of the three, having 
withstood the fury of the sea and the elements for upwards of a 
century. Some of those Lighthouses which are built on remote 
land stations are far removed from any town, village, or in- 
habited dwelling-house, and before even the foundation-stone of 
the contemplated structure can be laid, it is the business of the 
engineer to cut a road to the projected site of the building, 
which he often has to carry over bare mountains and barren 
morasses. The Bell Rock Lighthouse, which, next to the Eddy- 
stone, appears to be the most celeDrated and stable edifice of the 
kind in Great Britain, Was begun in 1807, from designs prepared 
by Mr. Robert Stevenson in 1800, and first lighted in 1811, after 
four years of immense toil, suffering, and privation, on the part 
of the architect and the workmen employed under him. The 
total cost of the building was £61,000. Mr. Stevenson has in 
the present work quoted a very animated and vivid account 
written by his namesake, the builder of the Bell Rock Light- 
house, of the difficulties and hardships which he and his men 
had to encounter during the raising of the edifice, in the shape 
of rough weather, violent gales, raging seas, and dangerous 
rocky shoals or mud-banks, The description is extracted from a 
book entitled “An Account of the Bell Rock Lighthouse,” 
“‘ which,” says the present writer, “ has not inaptly been styled 
the Robinson Crusoe of engineering literature.” From this account 
it appears that, during the first season of the building of the Bell 
Rock (1807), the working time at low-water mark did not reach to 
fourteen days of ten hours, while in the following year it was not 
four weeks in all. However, owing to the patient and per- 
severing mechanical skill of Mr. Stevenson and his workmen, the 
Lighthouse was in process of time completed, notwithstandin 
that the undertaking was by some considered Utopian ; and it stil 
stands, a striking, and we hope lasting, monument of man’s 
ingenuity and labour, and of his determination to contest against, 
and if possible overcome, all obstacles that stand in his way. In 
that division of his work which relates to the illumination of 
Lighthouses, Mr. Stevenson states that Messrs. Chance, of Bir- 
mingham, have devoted a special department of their extensive 
works to the manufacture of glass for Lighthouse lamps, and that 
they “ can now turn out the most complicated apparatus finished 
in a very high style of workmanship.” The manufacture of the 
larterns and machinery has been brought to great perfection by 
Mr. Milne, of Edinburgh. The lamps of those Lighthouses which 
are situated in the neighbourhood of towns are generally illumi- 
nated with gas, but those that are in remote localities are lighted 
with colza oil, which is extracted from the seed of a species of 





* Lighthouses. By David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Author of ‘‘ Sketch of the Civil Engineering of North America,” 
&c, Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 
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wild cabbage. The oil, of which the supply exceeds the consump- 
tion, is worked up to the lamps in a continuous stream by means 
of machine pumps. The chapter on illumination is for the most 
part of a purely technical character, and therefore need not be 
dwelt upon here, although we are bound to say, in justice to the 
author, that it is written, as he pledges himself to do, in a 
simple, popular, and perfectly intelligible style, for the benefit 
of his non-professional readers. The work is adorned with 
engravings of the Bell Rock and North Unst Lighthouses, and 
is profusely illustrated with scientific and explanatory plates and 
diagrams, sectional and other views of the most celebrated Light- 
houses, the modes of illuminating them, &c. The frontispiece, 
engraved after a drawing by Mrs. Warden, the engineer’s daughter, 
and representing the Bell Rock Lighthouse during a dark, tempes- 
tuous night, standing alone in the midst of a boisterous sea, lashed 
by the angry waves, yet calmly defying the storm, is one of the 
most striking and picturesque things of the kind we have ever 
seen, and gives one the best idea possible of these far-removed and 
melancholy dwelling-places. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


“ Lx premier principe d’une femme c'est de paraitre jolie,” was 
the remark of a French actress who, no doubt, knew what she was 
talking about ; unquestionably, the first principle of an author 
who has written a tolerably successful book is—to write again, 
successfully if possible. Against him, however, there are generally 
a number of chances, the more dangerous of which are of his own 
creating. He, most frequently, writes again a great deal too soon, not 
as regards the satisfaction of his own eagerness, or that of his pub- 
lisher, to follow up an advantage already gained, but to do justice 
to his powers. In his hurry, he is apt to overlook the fact that, 
between himself and his readers, there can be no question of time, 


comparison with the first, and he will find that no allowance will 
be made to him on the score of hasty production. We are glad to 
say that in neither of the novels under review do we find any trace 


by their authors in previous works. Not only as a matter of 
gallantry, but from a critically-determined preference, we give the 
first place to the work of a lady, as we believe “ Darkest Before 
Dawn” to be. 





In the west of England, some sixty years back, there was a small | 


manufacturing town, the social condition of which was in some 
respects peculiar. It was said of it, “‘ There’s only the saints and 
the reprobates in Cramford.” The “saints” were represented by a 


rivalry. Of course the worst possible construction is put Upon 
Richard Grimshaw’s conduct with respect to the murdered woman 
and her child ; and Mary’s feelings are thus preyed on until, almos 
driven delirious, she rushes away from her tormentors, and is neay] 
destroying herself in a disused stone-quarry, when she is saved }, 

the younger John Palmer, who has followed her, and leads he, 
back to her home. The consequences of this meeting are fatal to hey 
happiness, and change the whole current not only of her life, but of 
Richard Grimshaw’s. Headstrong, passionate, overwrought } 

the galling circumstances by which he is at the moment surrounded, 
her lover sees in her (as he supposes it to be) surreptitious meet. 
ing with the abhorred John Palmer nothing but treason to himself 
and unpardonable guiltiness ; and he rushes from her presence 
with the determination of rooting even the memory of her from 
his heart. The immediate effect of this treatment is to cause Ma 

to fall down under the stroke of an epileptic fit, from which she 
never recovers, though she lives for many years, and becomes the 
unloving wife of John Palmer, in obedience to the dying injunction 
of her father, and the mother of a sickly boy, whose character, by 
the way, is the worst drawn of any in the novel. Six years go by, 
during which time Dora, Richard Grimshaw’s adopted child, is left 
at Fulwood to grow up in a wildsort of way. Chance throws her 
into company with Mary Palmer's son, and the morbidly sensitive 
boy takes a strong liking to her, which in the course of years 
becomes a passionate attachment. In the meanwhile, Richard 
Grimshaw has attained a conspicuous position in London as a 
barrister, and the news of one of his forensic triumphs reaches 
Mary Palmer, and calls up in her mind a painfully acute recol- 
lection of her abandonment by her lover, and of the horrible 
suspicions that were whispered against him. By John Palmer, 
Richard Grimshaw, if he is ever spoken of in the Cramford saint’s 
presence, is called “that wretched young man ;” and when his 
wife proposes to adopt Dora, he takes her to see the registry kept 


_in a small church in an out-of-the-way part of the country, and 
but only one of quality. Let his second book fail in the test of | 


shows her the registration of a marriage signed “ Richard Grim- 
shaw and Isabella Fraser.” The guilt of Richard Grimshaw seems 
clear to her beyond doubt. Ten or twelve more years pass, the 


| barrister has made his way to fame and fortune, and has been 
of careless composition ; both are up to the standard established | 


created a baronet. At Cramford, John Palmer has thriven in all 
but one direction; he has a clerk, a dissipated blackguard, who 
holds a tyrannic power over him, greatly to the bewilderment of 
the saints. What the nature of this power is we do not think it fair 
to the authoress to explain. That Richard Grimshaw was not the 
murderer of the woman found strangled in the grounds of Fulwood, 


| is pretty evident from the outset of the story, the suspicions of 
| one of the most interesting of the actors in the drama having from 


Low-Church part of the community, who, in rivalry with a strong | 


body of Dissenters, succeeded in making their town one of the 
dullest and most uncomfortable imaginable. “The overwhelming 
majority of the serious compelled obedience to this state of things. 
Tradesmen, all of whom were dependent, looked grim, and thrived ; 


| good novel of its class. 


and nowhere, perhaps, was prosperity more looked up to as a | 


distinguishing mark of a righteous life. A straitlaced, narrow- 
minded, money-getting people saw in the rising prosperity of 
Cramford the reward of their own consistent walk.” Everything 
beyond the pale of their own self-righteousness was abominable in 
their eyes: hence the division of the townspeople into classes so 
widely sundered as the terms saints and reprobates imply. Most 
saintly among the saints in Cramford was a family named Palmer, 
and most reprobate amongst the reprobates was Richard Grimshaw, 
the young master of a ruined estate lying contiguous to the town. 
The Palmers had been for generations the lawyers of Cramford ; 
the affairs of the Grimshaws had long been in their hands ; 
and it was noticeable that, while the Palmers steadily rose to 
affluence, their clients, the Grimshaws, as steadily declined, until, 
on the estate of Fulwood passing into the hands of Richard Grim- 
shaw, the hero of the story, something like a suspicion of foul 
lay on their part was expressed by some of the “ reprobates.” 
tween Richard Grimshaw and Mr. John Palmer, solicitor and 
coroner of Cramford, it was almost openly-declared war. The real 
starting-point of the story is a murder, the perpetration of which 
is involved in mystery. A young woman, apparently a lady in 
station, and a stranger to Cramford, has for a few days taken up 
her abode, in company with her infant, a child of about a month 
old, in the cottage of one of the poorer townswomen, of whom she 
has made some inquiries respecting Fulwood and its master, Richard 
Grimshaw. The body of this woman, with marks upon it indi- 
cating that death has been caused by strangulation, is found in the 
grounds of Fulwood, and the suspicion of the saintly party— 
indignantly combated by the “ reprobates,” who have always been 
staunch supporters of the free-living and liberal Grimshaws—falls 
upon Richard. Scornful of the public opinion of the dictators of 
Cramford, and reckless of all consequences, the young squire takes 
upon himself the duty of burying the unknown murdered woman, 
and further defies the saints by adopting her orphan child. At 
that time he is engaged to his cousin, Mary Greystock, though 
against the will of her father, who is of feeble character, and domi- 
nated by the saintly influences of Cramford, especially by those 
brought directly to bear upon him by the Palmers. John Palmer, 
the only son of the solicitor, is seeking Mary’s hand, and is detested 
by Richard Grimshaw on other accounts besides that of his would-be 





* Darkest Before Dawn. 


By the Author of “ The Cruelest Wrong of All.” 
Three volumes, 


London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 


Which is the Winner ? or, The First Gentleman of His Family. By the Author 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


of ‘Charlie Thornhill.” Three volames. 





the first rested on the real criminal. 

Altogether, we may pronounce “ Darkest Before Dawn a very 
It is written with a sustained power that 
gives promise of even better work to come. ‘Three or four of the 
characters produced are excellent, the best being John Palmer's 
sister, Ann, a very she-dragon of Cramford saintliness. There is 
also another female character capitally well drawn : this is Miss 
Enderby, an old maiden lady, godmother to Richard Grimshaw, 
and the antetype of Ann Palmer. Sam Horton, a Jarge-hearted, 
ill-mated doctor, who plays an important part in the story, 1s really 
an original creation, and the picture given of his comfortless 
domestic life, though, perhaps, a little too broadly painted, is ex- 
cellent in its way. The least satisfactory characters are the young 


| people, Dora and John Palmer’s son, both of whom are more oF 





+ bination of sporting and romantic incidents, with 


less monsters of intellectual and moral development—or shadows, 
rather, which find themselves embodied only in the dramatis persone 
of the novelist. Some of the conversations between young Palmer, 
at four years old, and his mother, are ludicrous enough in their 
unreality ; but these are nothing to others that are reported . 
having passed between them on the youth’s return from Kton. +0 
is a puzzle how a writer who could so well produce the characters 
of Ann Palmer, Miss Enderby, and Sam Horton, could have 
blinded herself to the absurdity of putting such a speech as the 
following into the mouth of a youth who has passed through the 
bracing ordeal of public school-life, even though he has constitu- 
tional tendencies towards insanity :— 


“Tt was, doubtless, real as a boy’s dream,’ she said. ‘It will = 
come back, John.’ ‘What we do not let go cannot come back, 
mother. Since those days I have learned all about Dora; her poor 
mother’s fate, and Sir Richard Grimshaw’s generous adoption of her, 
and the reason why she leads such a solitary life. It was a disgrace 
to Cramford to have ever harboured the suspicions that it did of — 
Noble and grand men such as he is are incapable of dishonoura “ 
dealing ; and foul crimes belong to another type of men. Those ok 
are readiest to think evil come nearest these latter; and tess 0 
are incapable of following a noble example show the want of nobi | 
in themselves. This is the truth of the matter to me: Sir Richa -4 
by his adoption of Dora, has raised her to the same rank as sone ? 
and the mind must be base indeed that cannot feel this relationship 
be as honourable to human nature as it is —s to themselves. 
have seen Dora again to-day, mother; and how—knowing or Sand 
history—knowing that she is good and gifted as she is - nenjatene Ar 
tiful, I feel that from the first she was destined to be my fate. 
respect, admire, and adore her, mother!’” &c. 


We give this extract in no carping spirit, but asa — 
which we regret to be obliged to make from the value of an © 
wise clever work. 


Mr. Charles Clarke’s “ Which is the Winner?” like the book 


. . - * m- 
above noticed, is a very satisfactory novel, representing @ ©? 4 
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broad dash of the sensational. It is written throughout with a sort 
of open-air vivacity which makes it very pleasant reading, and its 
constant reference to the stable, the race-course, and the hunting- 
field, will be highly relished by all readers with equine proclivities. 
The reader will not have got far into Mr. Charles Clarke’s novel 
before feeling that he is in company with an author thoroughly 
intimate with his subject—a kind of assurance that always gives 
zest to a reader’s enjoyment. The chief actors in the story are the 
members of two families, the Carringtons (who are supposed to 
represent all that is most antiquated, respectable, and impracticable 
in Toryism), and the Bradfields, whom they look upon as parvenus, 
the mushroom growth of trade, the upstarts of Radicalism. There 
js, moreover, a special cause of antipathy between the representa- 
tives of the two families: the Bradfields have risen by the decline 
of the Carringtons, the estates of the latter having to a large 
extent passed into the hands of the former, in exchange for money 
lent, and—as it is affirmed—never repaid. About this money 
transaction, however, hangs a mystery of crime and bloodshed. 
Years before the opening of the story, large sums had been 
advanced on the Carrington property by the father of Abel Brad- 
field, the man who figures prominently in the novel; notice was 
given to the mortgager that, unless the borrowed money was repaid 
by a given date, the mortgagee had determined to foreclose, and 
take possession of the mortgaged lands. It was known that the 
Carrington to whom this notice had been given had raised the 
required money, and taken it to the Bradfield who was his creditor, 
for the purpose of getting a release; on his way back, he was 
nurdered, and no evidence of his having paid the money in dis- 
charge of his debt to Bradfield could be established. On his 
death-bed, this Bradfield attempted to reveal to his son Abel 
something which weighed upon his mind, but he died without 
making any distinct confession. In the course of arranging the 
dead man’s papers, however, a discovery is made which is kept as a 
joint secret between Abel Bradfield and Mr. Darvill, the lawyer to 
whom the lucky accident occurs. The nature of the discovery and 
its effects may be guessed ; we, however, shall not do the author 
the injustice of detailing the means by which his well-contrived 
mystery is unravelled. It is not so much as a sheer novel-writer 
that Mr. Clarke shines ; yet there is a good deal of sustained 
interest in the story of the Carrington and Bradfield antipathy, with 
its foundation of villany and blood-guiltiness on the one side. As a 
sketcher of character he appears to best advantage. Some half- 
dozen of the characters in his present book are excellent, real 
flesh-and-blood personages, in whose sayings and doings the reader 
will not fail to recongnise the tone and stamp of every-day nature. 
We hardly remember any book in which the rascality of the 
present racing system is more emphatically exposed, and we may 
almost imagine the experiences of Lord Mentmore to represent 
those of some known victim of the harpies whose black wings 
overshadow the “turf.” We have no space for lengthened 
extract ; the following paragraph, however, will serve to give a fair 
notion of the author’s opinion of one of the great sporting centres, 
and will also furnish an example of the freshness and shrewdness 
generally characteristic of his observations :— 


“ Newmarket is an innocent-looking place. There is a simplicity 
almost suspicious about it. It is a sort of egg-and-butter-looking 
nlace, in which quiet market-women come and go; and where, out of 
Season, it would be hard for honesty to get a living. Dishonesty finds 
no difficulty at all about the matter. There never was such a quiet- 
looking place ; and its single street seems almost emblematic of its 
singleness of purpose. It has a quiet all its own; a downright stu- 
pidity, which makes its real sharpness all the more appalling. It is 
very like a highly successful and respectable leg, whose exemplary 
conduct in his parish church, extensive charities, domestic tastes, and 
decent exterior, cover an unparalleled amount of swindling, and make 
him the admiration, as he is the terror, of minor candidates for 
honours. So much decent dulness cannot but be the very hotbed of 
iniquity,” 


On the strength of which observation we leave Mr. Clarke’s | 


views of the turf to the special consideration of such of our readers 
(lf any there be) as are interested in racing matters. 





CROSSPATCH.* 


Tuomas Hoon, the most genial of satirists—if one may call him 
4 Satirist at all, and not rather the kindly humorist of some de- 
lightful fairy-land of art and faney—left behind him at his pre- 
mature death two children, to whom he had bequeathed some little 


of his own peculiar genius, They had been reared in a household | 


that was beautiful in all the charities and the graces of life ; therein 


realizing the lovely idea of the ancient Greeks, who identified the | 


one with the other. They lived in a quaintly ideal world, accus- 
tomed to stories that were so many pictured morals, and to all 

0s poetical influences that ennoble while they solace our exist- 
ence, The result has been shown already in two or three pleasant 
ooks of tales, poems, and sketches (literary and artistic), in which 
brother and sister have charmingly combined their respective 
talents. We do not say that Thomas Hood the Younger is Thomas 
Hood the Elder, or that Mrs. Broderip will take a place among 
the conspicuous female writers of the day ; but we observe in 
each a very agreeable faculty, and the book now in our hands is as 





* Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. A Patchwork of Story and 
By Frances Freeling Broderip. Illustrated by Ler Brother, Thomas 
Cod. London : Griffith & Farran, 


| 











fascinating a production for little boys and girls as we have seen for 
a long while. It is written by Mrs. Broderip, and illustrated by her 
brother, Thomas Hood, the second of that name, as we used to read 


in our school histories of the Royal Edwards and Henrys. Though 
only bearing one title, it is really a collection of several stories, in 
themselves perfectly distinet and detached, yet all held together 
by a pretty and grotesque framework. ‘“ Old Crosspatch” is a dis- 
agreeable old woman who lives by herself in a lonely little cottage 
on the edge of a pine-forest frequented by charcoal-burners, who 
regard the ancient lady with no great favour. One evening she is 
startled by a tremendous knock at the door, repeated again and 
again in a peremptory and even threatening manner. Somewhat 
alarmed, she opens the door, and at first sees nothing but the dark 
night and the shming stars. Presently, however, she hears a voice 
at her feet, and, looking down, beholds a horrible little goblin, 
with the body of a cricket and the face of a man. This dreadful 
and elfish creature demands shelter and entertainment, and pro- 
ceeds to take possession of the house, to the great dissatisfaction, 
and even consternation, of the old woman, who, however, is too 
frightened to resist, and indeed feels herself under a certain sense 
of enchantment, though assuredly not of a pleasant kind. The 
goblin causes water to spring up from the ground by a touch of the 
rolling-pin, sows corn which instantly grows, makes the old woman’s 
scissors reap the extempore crop, and the poker do the office of a 
flail, and then, when the bellows has by its own action winnowed 
the grain from the chaff, and the sieve has performed its work of 


_ sifting without the aid of hands, insists on Dame Crosspatch making 


and baking him a cake while he enjoys a nap, and furnishing him in 
all respects with a handsome supper. This being in time prepared 
and eaten, the frightful little monster takes possession of his un- 
willing hostess’s bed, leaving the owner to manage for herself 
as she best can. The elf, however, is restless, and demands 
that the bed shall be covered with a patchwork quilt. Un- 
fortunately, the old woman has no such article in her possession, 
nor any pieces to make it of; but the goblin will take no denial, 
so the dame has to consider what she can do for a makeshift. First 
of all, she gives the elf a sleeping potion, which sends him off into 
so profound a slumber that she has plenty of time to mature her 
plans. She then looks out a number of old papers—tales and 
songs—which, in the absence of better materials, she determines to 
work up into the desired counterpane. These tales and songs 
form the bulk of the volume, and, when they are all used up, we 
read :— 


*‘Now you see by this time Crosspatch had collected a famous 
quantity of pieces; but when she came to look them over, she found 
they were not quite enough to make her counterpane with, and so, as 
she had exhausted almost every other source, she was obliged to ask 
the trees to help her. And they took pity upon her, and were really 
quite generous with their leaves. The sycamore and vine lent her 
some graceful shapes; and the fig and holly gave her some glossy 
bits, that contrasted well with them; and Autumn very kindly dyed 
some on purpose for her, so she had crimson, purple, tawny yellow, 
bright gold, and plenty of brown and russet... . . 

‘* Moreover she was busy now, gathering the down of the thistle to 
line her quilt with—besides borrowing the spikes of the thorn-bush, 
and begging the threads of the spider for needles and cotton to put it 
together with, to get it finished before the goblin woke. 

*‘ But the elvish guest is asleep still, though this all happened ever 
so long ago, inthe ‘once upon atime’ days. Perhaps Sleepyhead’s 
dose of poppy syrup was rather a large one, and he had not been 
used to sleeping draughts. 

“Jn the Autumn, when the winds are sighing sadly through the 
shivering branches, and the leaves are dropping fast in piles of gold 
and russet, while the hedges are decked here and there with crimson 
and purple; if you meet an old bent woman collecting these bright 
coloured relics of Summer, you may know it is Crosspatch, selecting 
the prettiest coloured patches for her quilt, and thinking she hears, 
through the dreary sound of the wind, the terrible goblin striding 


after her and demanding his warm counterpane.” 


This is truly German, fantastic, and intense—the continuance of 
the enchantment beyond the limits of the story being in the highest 
style of fanciful creativeness. Many of the incidental stories, too, 


_ are very good ; somewhat in the manner of Hans Christian Ander- 
| sen, and, we must confess, not without a fault which we have often 
observed in Andersen’s writings—the intrusion of a realistic and 


_rative, is very delicately and feelingly rendered. 


matter-of-fact element into the midst of fairy-land. We have also 
noted one instance of bad taste ; we allude to the story in which 
the slaughter of a pig is ‘‘ made fun” of, in a way which we cannot 
but consider a mistake in writings intended for people of any age, 
but more especially in a book for children. Still, on the whole, the 
tales are delightful exercises of fancy, and the story of the marriage 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, told in the manner of a fairy nar- 
The songs are 
pretty, musical, and childlike, and the following specimen will 
show it was not in vain that Mrs. Broderip had a poet for her 
father :— 
** DANDELION CLOCK. 


** Clock, white clock, that grows on the lea, 
Tell the hour of the day to me; 
Puff, puff, puff—one! two! three! 
Dear, how late for school I shall be! 
Clock, you’ve made a mistake you know, 
Two did not strike an hour ago! 
Time flies fast on a morn in May, 
Faster e’en than a holiday, 
But puff, puff, puff—one, two, three, 
Surely so late it cannot be. 
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** Clock, white clock, that grows on the lea, 
When comes one to marry me ? 
A fairy prince with a crown of gold, 
As he came to Cinderella of old; 
His cloak of the violet’s purple bloom, 
And in his hat a fair white plume. 
Poff, puff, puff; puff—and blow, 
Silly clock, will you never go? 
Such a long weary while will it be, 
Ere my fairy prince shall come for me ? 


* Clock, white clock, that grows on the lea, 
Tell me, what shall my dower be ? 
How many guineas of shining gold, 
Shall I count in my lap to have and hold ? 
Enough to buy castles and acres fair, 
And costly silks and jewels to wear. 
Puff! What ali gone in one breath? Ah me 
For my jewels and castles and ships at sea ! 
Clock, white clock, that grows on the lea, 
You’ve no pleasant tidings to-day for me!” 


Mr. Hood’s illustrations are really excellent—abounding in quaint 
elfish fancy and wild humour. “The Red Admiral and his 
Crew”—a wicker-work boat, with flowers and butterflies for sails, 
spiders’ webs for tackling, a glow-worm at the prow for a light, and 
a motley crew on board of insects of all kinds—is a beautiful dream, 
such as the artist’s father might have had in his mind when he 
wrote his dainty little song, commencing,— 


“ A lake and a fairy boat, 
To sail in the moonlight clear!” 


It is pleasant to find the fancies of one now lost to us renewed in a 
younger generation. 











THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Geological Magazine merits success, and maintains the repu- 
tation which was from the first associated with it by reason of the 


high scientific status of the editors. The present number is full of | , 
| the British Association, and the usual notes, occupies the entire 


interesting matter, and is illustrated by two well-executed lithographic 
plates. ‘The first article, though not attractive to the general reader, 
is useful as a record of the characters of one of the less commonly- 


known forms of animal life—the Foramenifera. Mr. Brady gives a | 
careful description of Involutina Liassica, and seems disposed to place | 


this species in Dr. Carpenter's family, Lituolide. He finds that some 
of the members of the group to which he directs attention exhibit a 


tendency to simulate in appearance those of a corresponding deve- | 


lopment in other and distinct groups. The result of this is that 
varietal forms have often a greater general resemblance to varieties 
of genera from which they are far removed than to their own imme- 


diate congeners. In this way, Mr. Brady observes that the species | 


described by him may be regarded as isomorphous (through the 
medium of exogenous deposit) with Pulvinulina vermiculata. Mr. 
H. Woodward continues his description of the “ new Palewogric crus- 
tacea,” and gives the diagnostic characters of two new species of Stylo- 
nurus, one of Pterygotus,and one of Eurypterus; and Dr. Bogsty’s 
paper on the “ Laurentian formation” concludes the original articles. 


In this contribution, the writer dwells especially upon the mineral | 


constitution of the rocks composing the system, and refers to the dis- 
covery in a few rare instances of marks of fossils, and the late an- 
nouncement to the effect that Dr. Dawson has found a fossil foramenifer 
of which Mr. Stenz Haunt gives the following description :—The 
calcareous septa which form the skeleton are unchanged, while the 
sacordi has been completely replaced by certain silicates which have 
not only filled up the chambers, cells, and septal orifices, but have been 
injected into the minute tubuli, which are thus perfectly preserved. 
The replacing silicates are a white pyroxene, serpentine, and a dark 
green alumino-magnesian silicate, which is akin to chlorite and 
loganite. 


The Jownal of Botany has a very interesting article upon the 
distribution of Potamogiton nitens. In this paper, the writer, 
Dr. Moore, shows that the specimen which he has found and figured 
corresponds very closely with Reichenbach’s descriptions of P. nitens, 
and he therefore regards this plant as especially an Irish one, 
having found it in the county of Kerry, where he observed it growing 
in a large lake, at a short distance of the sea. P. nitens has not yet 
been found in either Scotland or England, but has been observed upon 
the Continent; hence it forms another of those curious links which 
associate the flora of south-western Ireland with that of other countries 
of Europe. After this follow about fourteen pages of botanical Latin, 
without a single sentence of English to relieve the monotony of the 
barbaric compound words diagnostic of certain species of Euphos- 
bracew. We cannot too strongly deprecate such a mode of disposing 
of a journal’s space; it is neither interesting nor philosophic, and, 
however much we may admire the enthusiastic spirit of medizevalism 
which dictates this state of things, we cannot help pitying the readers, 
who have so much heavy matter inflicted on them, and wondering 
whether such a journal commands a general circulation. 


The Numismatic Chronicle, though devoted to a branch of science 
by no means popular, affords us a favourable example of what a 
scientific periodical should be, and is alike creditable to its editors 
(Messrs. Vaux, Evans, & Madden) and publisher. The present issue 
supplies us with important information concerning “ The Coins of the 
Ptolemies,” “ Bactrian Coins,” “ Some Jewish Coins, and inedited 
Coins of Phonicia Judw, &c.,” and “A New Type of the First 
Ethelstan.”” The notices of recent numismatic publications are 
carefully-compiled lists, embracing the titles of all recent memoirs, 


British and Continental, upon the subject of coins; and the final pages, | 








ties 


devoted to miscellanea, contain much that is of interest to those 
engaged in numismatic pursuits. 

The Fisherman’s Magazine opens with a very cleverly-writte 
article, entitled “ Piscatorial Puffing.” In this we have exposed to 
our view the various devices adopted by the piscatorial trade, to effect 
the sale of peculiar apparatus, useless artificial baits, rods, lines, &o., 
and also the ingenious advertisements which loca‘ hotel proprietors 
issue for the purpose of entrapping imexperienced anglers into the 
comfortless recesses of some country tavern. The writer’s aim is to 
protest against the system adopted by too many quasi-respectable 
papers of admitting all kinds of communications indiscriminately, by 
which means a number of unscrupulous persons are enabled to ad. 
vertise their wares at the trifling expense of pen and paper, “If” 
he writes, “the Field are willing to allow their columns to be used ag 
a vehicle for about a hundred and fifty letters puffing off ‘ Fagg’s 
wading boots,’ or ‘ Allies’ grasshoppers,’ or any other wares of known 
tradesmen, it is their own business, and not ours; but we do protest 
most strongly against fishing-tackle-makers writing books under aliases, 
and making use of their synonyms to play into their own hands. ‘ Good 
wine needs no bush,’ and fishing-tackle, like all other commodities, 
may very safely be left to the discrimination of the public.” Dr. 
Giinther contributes a most instructive paper upon the Wels, that 
curious fish of the genus Silurus, which inhabits the muddy waters 
north of the Lake of Constance. This curious fish has some resemblance 
to the burbot ; the head is large, broad, and depressed, as long as the 
trunk, which ordinarily is sub-cylindrical, but appears also very 
broad when the fish has filled its capacious stomach, or when the 
female is full of roe. The outer surface of the creature is entirely 
destitute of scales, and is covered with a smooth slippery skin like 
that of the eel. The mouth is surrounded by six barbels, two of 
which are very long, and extend nearly to the tail. The weight of 
the animal when full grown is from 4 to 5 ewt., and in length exceeds 
that of a man. The other papers are of the usual class, and the 
correspondence department is well filled. 


The Mining and Smelting Magazine contains a paper on “The 
Processes of the Mansfeld Copper Works,” by Herr A. Von Groddeck, 
in which all the operations relating to the metallurgy of the locality 
are described at length. The other contributions are principally 
reprints of papers read before the British Association. 


The Artizan continues the history of the Mersey Docks, and has not 
completed it. This article, with the republication of papers read before 


number. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The British Army and Navy Review, for November, contains the 
conclusion of Captain Chesney’s series of articles on “ Lee’s Second 
Year of Campaigns in Defence of Richmond,” and, amongst other 
papers, an interesting and valuable essay on “ The Military Resources 
of Sweden and Norway,” from which we Jearn that “a Scandinavian 
Federation would represent a population of 7,000,000, and could place 
an army of 80,000 men, with 240 guns, in the field, in a general 
European war,” and that “its navy, setting aside America, would be 
inferior in ships and guns only to those of Great Britain and France, 
while its seamen would be found to be worthy descendants of the 
followers of the old Vikings.” The article is extremely curious, and 
certainly very well-timed; so are those on “ Our Married Soldiers, 
and on “ Fortification and its Uses.’ Further details with respect to 
the religious and moral condition of the navy are again given under 
the head of “The Church in the Navy,” and a few articles of a 
lighter kind are scattered through the number. 


The Social Science Review, for November, gives reports of the 
speeches made at the Social Science Congress, which occupy nearly 
the whole number, and also publishes an article on “ Child-Murder 
and its Punishment,” pointing out the anomalies in the present 
state of the law, and demanding such amendments as shall give the 
public some security that child-murderers shall not escape with im- 
punity, as they now frequently do, owing to the unnecessary difficul- 
ties placed in the way of proving the crime. 


First Help in Accidents. By Charles H. Schaible, M.D., Ph.D. 
(Hardwicke).—As it is in the very nature of an accident that it should 
occur in an unanticipated way, and at unexpected times, and as we 
cannot expect to go about with a surgeon at our elbows in all seasons 
and places, an intelligible book of directions, telling us what to do - 
the moment, and until medical assistance can be summoned, is likely 
to prove of very great usefulness. The one before us is designed for 
the non-professional publis generally, but especially for the members 
of the military and naval services, volunteers, and travellers. Dr. 
Schaible is a German, yet he writes an excellent English style, 40 
his directions are clear and succinct. He treats in successive 
chapters of the dressing of wounds, of bleeding and the meavs © 
arresting it, of bruises and contusions, of burns and scalds, of frozen 
limbs, sunstroke, &c., of sprains and dislocations, of fractures OF 
broken bones, of the lodgment of foreign bodies in the throat, in the 
gullet, or in the air passages, of poisoning, of suffocation, of the mori 
of real death, of the transport of injured persons and invalids, + 
of hygienic rules for walking and for marches, with reference to he 
accidents which may happen to soldiers on the march. Some of : 
directions seem to us more calculated for the surgeon than for the 
unprofessional man ; but no doubt it is better to be too fall than too 
brief, and such a volume is certainly calculated to be of great antes 
wherever large bodies of men are, by their very profession, lia 
to injury from unforeseen casualties. 


Introduction to the Science of Wealth. By William Henry Daniels 
(Hardwicke).—An introduction to a science should, above all ae 
be clear and lucid; but, if we may judge of the character © P 
Daniels’s mind from the little pamphiet of forty small-octavo poet 
with the above title, he does not appear to be gifted with the requ’ 
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nalities for explaining, in a manner fitted for general apprehension, 
the principles of a branch of learning at once abstruse and practical. 
Fle begins by setting forth, in cloudy and wandering sentences, cer- 
tain metaphysical speculations, which he bases on the theories of 
Locke, but which have nothing to do with the subject he proposes to 
expound; and by the time we arrive at more positive ideas, our 
minds are so confused by the previous course of psychological in- 
geouity that we are in no fit condition for grappling with the 
questions, What is a pound? and What are capital and labour? The 
natural difficulties of the subject are increased by Mr. Daniels’s 
fantastic style and erratic habit of mind; and, after being for a 
while dazzled by a wild dance of paradox and truism, we fling down 
the little book in despair. 


The English Press on the Irish Question, with an Irishman’s View of 
+, By Philo-Celt (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co.)—* Philo-Celt” is 
dissatisfied with the recent discussions in the Times on the subject of 
[rish grievances, and with the general treatment of Irish questions by 
the English press. He therefore puts forward his programme for the 
amelioration of his country’s condition—a programme which he sums 
up in the two simple remedies, “ drainage, and leases as premiums 
npon improvement.” Better employment for the labourer, and 
security of tenure for the farmer, would, in his opinion, remove all 
the worst symptoms of the Irish disease of poverty ; the land would 
render its wealth freely; anarchy would disappear, and give place 
toa good understanding between all classes; and the power of the 
priest would be confined within proper limits. 

The Farmers’ Almanack and Calendar for 1865, by Cuthbert W. 
Johnson, F.R.S., and William Shaw (Ridgway), contains its usual 
amount of information, designed for the guidance and instruction 
of agriculturists and country people generally. 


We have received a new edition of Lays of the Pious Minstrels, 
edited and re-arranged by Henry Wright (Houlston & Wright) ;—a 
new edition of Southey’s Life of Wesley, forming a volume of *‘ Bohn’s 
Standard Library ” (Bell & Daldy) ;—a reprint, carefully revised and 


augmented, of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
included in ‘* Bohn’s Historical Library” (Same Publishers) ;—a 
second edition of Enylish Biblical Criticism and the Authorship of 
the Pentateuch, from a German Point of View, by John Muehleisen- 


Arnold, B.D. (Longmans) ;—a fourth edition of Why Paul Ferroll 
Killed his Wife (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) ;—a shilling edition of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with indifferent woodcuts (Murby) ;—English 
G nar for Junior Classes, by the Rev. Henry Clere, M.A., and 
Alexander M. Shaw, F.AS. (Longmans) ;—The New “ Standard” 
Primer, or Easy Horn- Book, by J. 8. Laurie (Murby) ;—and the last parts 
of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, edited by Dr. R. G. Latham (Longmans), 

of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry, edited by Henry Watts, 
B.A., F.C.S. (Same Publishers),—of Can You Forgive Her ? by Anthony 
Trollope (Chapman & Hall),—of Luttrell of Arran, by Charles Lever 
(Same Publishers) ,—and of The Orator, a Treasury of English Eloquence 
(H. A. Viles). 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A FUNERAL sermon was preached at the Charter-house on Sunday 
last in memory of the late kind-hearted and delightful artist, John 
Leech. This tribute to his memory, by the preacher of the old school 
where he acqnired his education, has been printed in a pamphlet form. 
Of the faneral we have not much to say that will be new to our 
readers; for every daily newspaper in the country has given particu- 
lars of the solemn burial, with the names of the literary friends and 
acquaintances who followed the body of their dear companion to the 
grave. Of some old people who tottered at a distance after the 
cortéye no mention has been made. They walked as far as they could 
onthe road, and then turned back. Shillings and half-crowns are 
small amounts to most people, but coming weekly they are very accept- 
able to the poor. 

Talking of the dead humorist recalls to our mind his schoolboy 
and student days. We remember, many years ago, seeing him at the 
table of Orrin Smith, the wood engraver, where he lodged. This was 
somewhere in Pentonville, a neighbourhood familiar to many of our 
popular artists and literary men in their younger days. Mr. Leech 
was well acquainted with Albert Smith at this time, and was attend- 
ing lectures as a medical student. 
lection of street-door knockers—an amusement with medical students 
in those days; and Mr. Orrin Smith said, from asight he had obtained 
of his gathering, that he appeared to have met with very fair success 
in his endeavours. He was then a delicate young fellow, tall, and with 
an air of great kindness and amiability in his manner. Mr. Orrin 
Smith engraved some of his earliest drawings on wood, before the odd 
little bottle with a leech in it was used as the artist’s rebus. After 


this, Mr. Leech used to draw those small comical figures, all black, | 


like tadpoles, reminding one of the men and women in a gallantee- 
show. Some of these appeared in Puck, and others were afterwards 
engraved for early numbers of Punch. 


A correspondent says :—‘ M. Fetes, one of King Leopold’s most 
erudite librarians, at last gives poor Rouget de Lisle the credit of 
being the author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ ” The doubts raised by him as 


to the authorship of the revolutionary hymn led to an action-at-law | : - 
between the relatives of the dead poet and the person who so perti- | Thomas Creswick, Frederick Tyler, Samuel Palmer, Holman Hunt, 


naciously disputed its paternity, but who now follows the multitude in 
ascribing it to De Lisle. 


_We have recently had so many companies of the “ limited liability ” 
xind that we are now pretty well prepared for any joint-stock affair 
that may be announced. It has been reserved for the western 
counties, however, to give birth to the first “ limited liability” asso- 
Clation of which a single volume is the sole stock-in-trade. Under the 
title of * Good News for the Poets,’ a paragraph has appeared in 
Several journals published in the West, of which the following is an 
abridgment :—A scheme, novel in its kind, has been originated by 





He had commenced making a col- | 





two gentlemen connected with the newspaper press, Messrs. _ 
Merrin & Baylis, of Gloucester; namely, the publication annually of 
a collection of original poems by writers unwilling to incur the trouble 
and risk of publishing for themselves. It is stated that “‘ the news- 
papers and magazines, numerous as they are, cannot publish half the 
effusions that reach them, and that probably, in consequence, many 
young writers of promise are lost to literature.” This project is put 
forward to offer to really meritorious productions a more permanent 
distinction than they could otherwise easily attain. It is proposed 
that a volume shall be issued in the spring of 1865, each writer who 
furnishes an accepted piece to subscribe for a copy of the work, which 
is to be inexpensive. All contributions are to be submitted to the 
projectors, who reserve discretionary power as to the acceptance or 
rejection of any piece, and who “ pledge themeelves to give impartial 
consideration to all that may be offered; rejected poems to be 
returned. 

In Turin, a new paper has appeared, the result of the recent dis- 
turbances there. Its title is Jtalia. It is described as a small journal, 
but very clever, and as having a wide circulation amongst the more 
democratic readers. 


A short time since, we gave an account of a curious foreign volame 
recently published, with the title ‘Le Monde Antédiluvien Ilustré ; 
Paris avant les Hommes, |’ Homme Fossile,” etc. The literature upon 
this subject is increasing, and the discussion already seems to have 
assumed a merry as well asa grave aspect. Of the latter character 
we must mention a new book by the Rev. Dr. M‘Causland—‘ Adam 


_ and the Adamite, or the Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology.” 


The book will have numerous illustrations endeavouring to show that 
the Bible presents us with a perfectly trae and scientific account of 


man’s origin and early history. 


Christmas volumes are already appearing in the booksellers’ 
windows, and our hoardings have begun to reveal the mysterious 
title of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas number, ‘‘ Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy,” 
with an accompanying poster asking, “ Are you invited?’’ London 
Society will issue its Christmas number on December 5, and the 
publishers intend to print 50,000 as a first edition. It will contain 
some tales by Mark Lemon, Mary Howitt, and Jack Easel,—the 
nom de plume of a young nephew of Sir Charles Eastlake’s. The 
Almanack of the Illustrated London News is not in such high favour 
this year as formerly. The illustrations are considered flat. 


Some more rare early Shakespeare plays are shortly to be sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s. Stimulated by the high prices 
realized at the Daniel sale, collectors, in whom bibliomania is not 
always at its highest point, have been handing some of their Shake- 
speariana to the auctioneers for disposal. Among those announced 
for sale, we observe “The Excellent History of the Merchant of 
Venice,” 1600; * A Midsommer Night’s Dreame,”’ 1600; “‘ Chronicle 
of the History of Henry the Fift,’ 1608; “The whole Contention 
betweene the two Famous Houses, Lancaster and Yorke,’ 1619; and a 
very fine copy of the ‘‘ Second Folio.” These are to be sold by auction 
on the 21st inst. 


Amongst the stock of modern American books sold off by auction, 


_ during the past few days, at one of the London book sale-rooms, 


there were many English editions of standard works which had been 
purchased in the ordinary way from the London publishers, or con- 
signed by them to New York houses. These books have been 
returned to this country, not so much from the want of a market 
abroad as for the gold which their sale produces here. A good many 
volumes of Bohn’s “ Standard”’ and other Libraries were amongst 
the books, forming a part, we suppose, of the large stock sold by 
auction in New York a short time since. 


Mr. Darcey Wentworth Thompson, the author of “ Day Dreams of 
a Schoolmaster,” has been appointed Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in Queen’s College, Galway. Mr. Thompson, pre- 
viously to this appointment, had for many years taught classics in the 
Edinburgh Academy. 


The Rev. Alex. B. Grosart, hitherto a great authority upon matters 
relating to the Puritan period, is said now to be engaged upon a 
** Life of Michael Bruce,” a Scottish poet, who was a sort of earlier 
Robert Pollok or David Gray, and who wrote the “ Ode to the 
Cuckoo” found in every school collection and book of “ Elegant 
Extracts.’ The subject is good, and, from the earnestness which Mr. 
Grosart invariably displays in his literary undertakings, it will probably 
be well done. 


Under the title of “ A Bunch of Keys, with some Account of where 
they were found and what they might have unlocked,” a Christmas 
volume of stories is announced. The book is, we believe, the result of 
a literary partnership, some six or seven well-known individuals com- 
posing the firm of which Mr. Thomas Hood is the senior partner. 


Messrs. RovutLepGE will publish in December No. 1 of a new 
monthly periodical, entitled Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, with which 
they intend to incorporate Every Boy’s Magazine. The principal con- 
tributors will be W. H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, Stirling Coyne, 


_ and Mr. Edmund Routledge himself. 


A selection of etchings by the Etching Club is about to be pub- 


lished by Mr. Cundall, comprising twelve plates, one of which is 


contributed by each member. Among the artists are Messrs. Millais, 
J. Redgrave, C. J. Horseley, C. W. Cope, &c. The etchings will be 
printed on India paper, atlas 4to., and will be issued bound in a 
volume. 


Messrs. Haminton, Apams, & Co. have now ready, printed on toned 
paper, with glazed cover, “The Penny Bible Text-Book,” with 
Sunday Register and Table of Sunday Readings, selected and 
arranged by the author of “Sunset Thoughts, or Bible Narratives for 
the Aged.” 


Messrs. Kent & Co. have now ready the first volume of a new and 
enlarged series of ‘‘ Peter Parley’s Annual,’ for the year 1865. ~ 
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Messrs. Hurst & Bracketr have just ready, in 3 vols., “ The Ordeal 
for Wives,” by the author of “The Morals of May-Fair;” also 
“ Blount Tempest,” by the Rev. J. M. Bellew, 3 vols. 


Messrs. Macuitian & Co. have in the press “ Letters from Egypt,” 
by Lady Duff Gordon; a new novel, in 2 vols., entitled ‘‘'The Aar- 
bergs,” by Rosamond Harvey; “ Married Beneath Him,” by the 
author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd;” and the other works already an- 
nounced. 


Messrs. Houtston & Wricut have in preparation a volume of 
poetry of the present day, to be entitled ‘“‘ English Lyrics.” The 
work will be edited by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, editor of “ Lyra 
Anglicana,” and will contain contributions from the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Dean of Canterbury, Canon Wordsworth, Dr. Kennedy, the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, Miss Jean Ingelow, Owen Meredith, and other 
celebrated writers. 


Mr. Jonn Morcan’s list of new publications includes “ Sixty Ser- 
mons, adapted to Sundays and Principal Holidays of the Christian 
Year,’ by the Rev. J. Edmunds; “ Edith Vernon’s Life Work,” by 
the author of ‘‘ Harry’s Battles,” &c.; “ Margaret and her Friends, a 
Cottage Story,’ coloured frontispiece ; and ‘ Oliver Dale’s Decision,” 
coloured frontispiece. 

Mr. Freperick Pitman has just published a little volume entitled 
“Our Eternal Homes,” by a Bible Student. Under the headings of 
“What is Heaven?” “ Guardian Angels,” “ Heavenly Scenes,” &c., 
the author discusses the subject of the nature of a future life, as 
indicated by scriptural allusions. 


Messrs. Marisporovenr & Co. have in the press a new book by Mr. 
W. Dalton, author of “ The Wolf-Boy of China,”’ entitled, “The Wasps 
of the Ocean, a Romance of China and Siam, based upon Fact,” 
illustrated ; also, a second series of ‘The Preacher’s Portfolio,’ the 
first series of which has had a large sale. 


Messrs. Hunt & Co., of Holles-street, announce “Hymns and 
Thoughts in Verse,” by E. A. W., with an introduction by the Rev. 
Horatius Bonar, D.D.; “ Pulpit Recollections : Sermons Preached 
during a Six Years’ Ministry at Cheltenham and Highbury New Park,” 
by the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, M.A.; “ Family Devotions,” by the Rev. 
Fielding Ould, M.A., Rector of Tattenhall, Cheshire ; “ Heart Work 
Essential to Personal Religion,” by the Rev. Christopher Bowen, M.A., 
Rector of St. Thomas’s, Winchester, &c. 


Mr. JaMes Durry is about to publish a national edition, in two- 
shilling monthly volumes, of the novels of the well-known Brothers 
Banim (the “‘O’ Hara Family ’’). 


Mr. FREEMAN willshortly publish ‘‘ My Life and Labours in London, 
or a Step Nearer the Mark,” by J. J. Hillocks, author of ‘‘ A Life 
Story;” “ The Wild Flowers of the Soul,’ by J. P. Bell, author of 
* Devonia’s Epithalamium,” and other Poems; and “ Hints on the 
Education of Childhood,” by the Rev. Jas. Copner, M.A. 


We understand that the Family Friend, an old-established and 
popular monthly, has changed hands, and that, under the editorship 
of Mr. G. F. Pardon, various improvements will be introduced. On 
the 1st of January it will appear in a new and enlarged form, and will 
be published by Messrs. Hounston & Wriaur. 

The Empress of the French, as patroness of the most important 
charities of Paris, has, through her private secretary, thanked Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold for his studies of the poor of the French capital, 
under the title of “‘ The Children of Lutetia.” Mr. Jerrold is now 
studying the charities and poor relief of Belgium and Holland. 


The French Minister of Public Instruction has granted a pension 
of 800 francs to the widow of tle poet Jasmin, the last of the 
Troubadours. 

M. Louis Blane will ehortly publish a couple of volumes on *‘ England 
and the English, as seen from a French Point of View.” 





BaNTING ON CoRPULENCE.—As there are many persons whose 
health and appearance would be materially improved by putting on a 
little more of that garb of flesh which has proved such an intolerable 
burden to Mr. Banting, we confidently recommend to their study the 
treatise of M. Savarin, wherein the means of attaining a becoming 
degree of pinguitude are elaborately explained. Leanness, says this 
wise philosopher, though it may be no absolute disadvantage to a 
man, “is a great disaster for ladies, for beauty is their life, and beauty 
consists chiefly in the rounded limb and graceful curve. The most 
recherché toilet, the best dressmakers in the world, cannot supply 
certain absences, or hide certain angles. But a woman who is born 
thin may be fattened like a chicken.” .... No wonder that Mr. 
Banting, having a natural tendency towards corpulence, found himself, 
in his sixty-third year, much fatter than was at all convenient. He 
has, with amiable candour, given us a sketch of his former dietary, 
and after perusing it, we cannot wonder at the result. Buttered toast, 
beer, and pastry, were his favourite articles of consumption; and, 
moreover, he was in the habit of taking four meals a day, which is 
greatly too much for a man of sedentary habits and occupation. We 
are strongly inclined to think that if Mr. Banting had somewhat 
restrained his appetite, practised occasional fastings, and entirely 
abstained from heavy wet, buttered crumpets, muffins, and pédtisserie, 
he would have fully attained his object, without discontinuing the use 
of bread, sugar, or potatoes. Men have been known materially to 
reduce their weight, and at the same time to gain additional health 
and strength, by restricting themselves entirely to the use of the 





simplest farinaceous food. Such is the case of Wood, the miller of | 


Billericray in Essex, stated in the Transactions of the London College 
of Physicians. This man, it would appear, had attained to such a 


degree of corpulency by the free use of flesh meat and ale that his life 
had become a burden to him, but he succeeded in reducing himself to 
a moderate bulk by the following means :—His reformed diet consisted 
of a simple pudding, made by boiling coarse flour in water, without 





salt. Of this he consumed about three pounds in twenty-four hours 
and took no fluid whatever, not even water. On this he lived in 
perfect health for many years, went through a great deal of exercigg 
in the open air, and was able to carry five hundred pounds weight 
“which,” says our authority, “was more than he could lift in his 
youth, when he lived on animal food, and drank freely of ale.” |p 
fact, the man fed upon porridge, from time immemorial the favourite 
diet of the Scottish peasantry, among whom obesity is unknown. Pure 
farinacous food can never be hurtful. On the contrary, as My. 
Banting may learn from a perusal of the first chapter of the Book of 
Daniel, it is infinitely more wholesome both for mind and body than a 
dietary of butcher-meat and wine. But buttered toast, pastry, ang 
beer are proper materials for the formation of a Lambert; and go long 
as Mr. Banting indulged freely in those luxuries, which we object not 
to his stigmatizing as “ beans,’ he was necessarily compelled periodj. 
cally to enlarge the limits of his girdle.-—Blackwood’s Magazine, 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Aitken (W.), Science and Practice of Medicine. 
£1, 11s. 6d. 

Aufrecht (T.), Catalogi Manuscriptum Codices Sanscrites. 4to., 21s. 

Austin (A.), An Artist’s Proof. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Ballantyne (R. M.), The Life Boat, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Blackwood (S. A.), Forgiveness, Life, and Glory. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Boy’s Own Book (The). New edit. Imp. 16mo., 8s. 6d. 

Brinton (W.), Diseases of the Stomach. 2nd edit. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Brock (Mrs. C.), Sunday Echoes for Week-day Hours. New edit. Feap., 6s, 

Brown (J.), Rob and his Friends. New edit. Illustrated. 4to., 3s. 6d, 

Hore Subsecive. New edit, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Browne (J. R.), Crusoe’s Island. Cr. Svo., 8s. 

Bryce (J.), The Holy Roman Empire. Svo., 6s. 

Bunyan’s Holy War. New edit. Illustrated. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Clarke (Rev. J. E.), Child’s Picture Books of the Miracles and Parables. School 
editions. Feap., ls. each. 

Cornhill Gallery (The). Imp. 4to., 21s. 

Darton (J. M.), Famous Girls. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Ellis (A. J.), Original Nursery Rhymes, Square, ls. 

Edith Vernon’s Life Work. Feap., 5s. 

Edmunds (Rev. J.), Sermons for Sundays end Holidays. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Fairbairn (W.), Useful Information for Engineers. Ist Series. 4th edit, 8y0., 
10s. 6d, 

Ferguson (S.), Lays of the Western Gael. Feap., 5s. 

Frolich (L.), The Little Darling at Home. 4to., 4s. 

Goldsmith's Traveller. With Notes by C. P. Mason. 12mo., 2s. 

Groombridge’s Shilling Gift Books. 8 sorts. Feap., 1s. each. 

Greyhound (The) in 1864. By “Stonehenge.” S8vo., 21s. 

Halliday (A.), Every Day Papers. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s, 

Heir (The) of Redclyffe. New edit, Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Hervey (R.), The Aarbergs. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Holland (T. E.), Essay upon Composition Deeds. 12mo., 7s. 

How (Rev. W. W.), Plain Words. 2nd Series. 12mo., 2s. 

Irving (W.), Sketch Book. Artist’s Edition. Royal 8vo., £1, 11s. 6d. 

Jones (A. J.), Macaria. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

(H.), The Church of England and Common Sense. Cr. Syo., 3s. 6d. 

Judah’s Lion. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Lemon (Mark), Loved at Last. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1, 11s. 6d. 

Little Animals described for Little People. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Hyperion. With Photographic Illustrations. 
£2. 2s. 

Lowell (J. R.), Biglow Papers. New edit. Feap., 1s. 

Lushington (H.), Hacco the-Dwarf; and other Tales. Royal 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

McPherson (E.), History of the United States during the Great Rebellion. 
8vo., 18s. 

Magnet Stories (The). Vol. VIII. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Margaret Denzil’s History, 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 2ls. 

Markham (T. M.), Common Law Procedure Act. 3rd edit. 

Merivale (C.), Conversion of the Roman Empire. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Moffat (R.), The Standard Alphabet Problem. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Noad (H. M.), Chemical Analysis. Part II. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

—_—— Ditto, complete in 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 

Norris (E. M.), A Week by Themselves, Royal 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Normandy (A.), Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis. 
8vo., 9s. 

Oppen (E. A.), French Reader. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Pearson on the Creed. Edited by Rev. E. Burton. New edit. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Portraits of Men of Eminence. Vol. II. 8vo., 2Is, 

Procter (F.), History of the Book of Common Prayer. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Rawes (Rev. H. A.), Sursum. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Reade (T. 8.), Christian Retirement. New edit. 12mo., 5s. 

Renan (E.), Life of Jesus. Cheap edit. Feap., ls. 6d. 

Reverses, by the Author of “‘ Angelo.’ 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Rich and Poor. Tales.. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe, with Coloured Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Roe (A. S.), Going to the Dogs. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Shelton (E.), Historieal Fingerpost. 2nd edit. Cr..Svo., 2s. 6d. 

Sixpenny Magazine (Tae). Vol. VIII. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Slang Dictionary (The). llth thousand. Cry 8vo., 6s. 6d, 

Smith (B.), School Class Book of Arithmetic. Part III. 18mo., 1s. 

—_———- Ditto, complete in 1 vol. 18mo., 3s. 

(J. H. B.), Dentat Anatomy Surgery. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

(Bp.), Catalogi Manuseriptorum Bibliotheceel Bodleian. 4to., 21s. 

Southgate (H.), What Men have said about Woman. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Stephens (f. G@:), Normandy. Photographic illustrations. 8vo., 21s. 

Taylor (Bayard), John Godfrey's Fortunes. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., 24s. 

Temple Bar. Vol. XII. 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Thompson (D’Arcy W.), Fun and Earnest, Imperial 16mo., 3s. 

= - ——— Nursery Nonsense. 2nd edit. Imperial 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Tidswell (R. T.), Innkeeper’s Legal Guide. 2nd edit, 12mo, 1s. 64. 

Todhunter (I.), Analytical Geometry. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

—— Differential Caleulus. 4th edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

—— Elements of Euclid. New edit. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Walker (J. W.), on Diphtheria. Feap., 3s. 

Worboise (E. J.), Thorneycroft Hall. Feap., 5s. 

Young Cottager (The), and other Stories in Rhyme. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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NOTICE.— With our issues of Saturday, 

~ 31st December, and January 7th, 1865, will 
be published GRATIS, TWO SPECIAL AND 
HIGHLY INTERESTING SUPPLEMENTS, review- 
ing the Progress of Literature, Science, Art, 
and Religion, in this Country and Abroad, 
during the Year 1864. Annual Subscription, 
post-free, including these special Supple- 
ments, One Guinea. 

OFFICE, 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 











Contents o¥ No, 227, Novimeper 5, 1864:— 
Rsvisw oF Po.rrics. Five Arts :— 
The Archbishop of York on Sensa-| Annual Winter Exhibition of Cabinet 


tional Novels. Pictures at the French Academy. 
The Naval Discipline Act, and its Con- Music,—The London Theatres, 
sequences. | Scrence. 


The Trial of Miller. 
John Looe ; o 
‘he Next Election Cry. 
satiate Artand Artistsin England. 
A French View of the Belfast Riots. 
M. Jules Favre on the French Occupa- 
tion of Rome. 
The Hurricane at Calcutta. ; 
The Foreign Creditors of Spain. 
The Bar in the Bankruptcy Court. 


Monzy anp Commrrcx :— 
The Balance of Trade and the Bank 
Charter. 


Revizws oF Boors:— 
The Sepoy War in India. 
Le Fond du Sae. 
The Neapolitan Cloisters. 
New Novels. 
The Irish Language. 
The Magazines. 
Short Notices. 
The Addison MS. 
German Literature in England. 
Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 


Tur CuurcH :— 
The Training of the Clergy. 
The Irish Church. 
The Church Union Association. 
«A Righteous Rebuke.” 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Sonthampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may le had direct from 
the Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIE W can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. J., 10s.; Vol. IZ., 188.5% Vol. II., 16s.; Vol. IV., 16s.; Vol. V., 
lés.; Vol. VI., 128. 6d.; Vol. VII, 12s. 6d. Vol. VILL. (January to 

¢, 1864) is now ready, price 12s. 6d. 
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ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton, Instituted 1813, 


for the maintenance and education of fatherless children of either sex, and 
wherever resident.—Orphans are eligible between the ages of 7 and 11, being re- 
tained in the Asylum until 15, 
The next Election oceurs on the 23rd January, 1865. 
be had at the office, . 
97 Orphans were admitted in the past year. 
91 Orphans have been received in the present year. 
170 Orphans are now in the Institution. 
2,946 Orphans have been already benefited. 


CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the current expenditure will be gratefully received, 


Forms of application may 


as the Charity mainly depends on voluntary aid. 
Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d.; for two votes, £1. 1s.; life subscrip- 
u for one vote, £5, 5s.; for two votes £10. 10s. 
TULLIE CORNTHWAITE, M.A.,) 
JOHN GODDING M.A., — ? { Hon, Secs. 


JAMES ROGERS, Secretary. 


GENERAL NURSING INSTITUTE 
(Under Medical Direction), 
>» HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Livy SurgarvtenpENtT—Mrs. NIKEL, Sscretary—T. HAMILTON, Esq. 


Ollice, 1, St. Helen’s-place, E.C, 








The design of this Institute is to present to the Public, under Medical Super- 
"sion, @ class of Nurse fit for every emergency connected with the Sick Room, 
Soth medically and surgically. 

, /o bring together highly respectable Nurses for the Lying-in Chamber; to 
““clitate the acquisition of Wet Nurses of good constitution, and those who are 
“apted for the bringing-up of Infants who may be deprived of maternal care, 

The next department will consist of Fever Nurses (separated from others), who 
"4 undertake the management of all contagious diseases; and, further, it is in- 
‘euded to provide respeetable persons to wait upon Chronic Invalids, those addicted 
. habits of intemperance, or suffering from any temporary or sudden aberration 
“intellect ; and lastly, to carry out a communication between Nurses arriving 

om India and the Colonies (natives and others), and thus to provide families with 
broper attendants for distant voyages, 
,, Suilled Nurses will be iawardal to all parts of England upon the particulars of 
“case being supplied to the Secretary or the Superintendent. 

By Order, 
T. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


—-_ 
T° CLERGYMEN, Officers of the Navy and Mercantile 
r Marine, Gentry, and Others resident on the Sea Coast.—The ROYAL 
We ONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION is prepared to ESTABLISH and 
AINTAIN a LIFEBOAT STATION on any part of the coast of the United 
eeuom where it can be shown, from previous disasters, that a Lifeboat is 
: ‘ured, It is requisite that there should be a sufficient number of men (fisher- 
. 1, or others accustomed to the management of boats at sea) to man the Lifeboat, 
’ «Committee formed from the residents in the neighbourhood to superintend the 
tion and obtain such small annual subscriptions as may contribute towards a 
-_00 of the expense.—Communications may be addressed to Mr. Richard Lewis, 
W ou” Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, London, 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrange- 
ments have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant 
supply, during the season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 

he Collection of Modern STANDARD WORKS, to which all Subscribers have 
ready access, and which is now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the 
world, will also be still further augmented from time to time by the addition of 
Copier of the New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in 
emand, 

Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established 
in nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends in any 
neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
the best Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, and Catalogues 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


N. kW Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. November 12, 1864, 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS 
AND OTLEY’S, 

307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 

Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 





Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to any amount, 
aceording to the supply required. 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large 
number of Volumes supplied at one time, 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 

rio. best French, German, and Italian Books also added immediately on 
yublication. 
. All the Magazines and Reviews; ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ “* Revue Con- 
temporaine,” ‘‘ Revista Contemporanea,” ‘‘ Preussischer Jahrbucher,”’ &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and FOREIGN Litera- 
ture is large, and has been accumulating since 1736, 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Books of the past Season, withdrawn from 


circulation, being clean and perfect copies of the most popular works of the day 
at very reduced prices, is now ready. 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


pas IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED). 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid up, £500,000. 
Boarp or Directors. 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
Xenophon Balli, Esq. Charles Kelson, Esq. ~ 
E. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Dakin. Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
James Dickson, Esq. W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
P. D. Hadow, Esq. Sir S. D. Scott, Bart, 
J. O. Hanson, Esq. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
W. H. Harford, Esq. Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
G. F. Holroyd, Esq. F. G. Westmorland, Esq. 
J.G. Homére, Esq. Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
Captain J. Gilbert Johnston. M. Zarifi, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of England. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited). 
The Bank of London. 
The Union Bank of London. 
Sir W. Miles, Bart., & Co., Bristol. 
Sorrcrrors.—Messrs. Edwards & Co.; and Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, & Co. 
ManaGeErs.—Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 
This Association receives money on deposit at notice, and for fixed periods, on 
terms to be agreed upon. , 
Makes advances on approved Securities. 
Negotiates Loans, and undertakes General Financial Business. 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 
Crosby House, 95, Bishopsgate-street-within. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825, 
}OVERNOR.—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Dzgputy Governor.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ROSSLYN. 
APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


THE SEVENTH DIVISION of the Company’s Profits is appointed to be made 
at 15th of November, 1865, and all Policies now effected will Participate. 

THE FUND TO BE DIVIDED will be the Profits which have arisen since 
15th November, 1860. 

A POLICY EFFECTED BEFORE 15th NOVEMBER, 1864, will not only 
Participate in the Approaching Division of Profits, but will secure One Year's 
Additional Bonus, at Yh future Divisions, over Policies of a later date. 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is one of the Largest and 
most Successful of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain. 

Its INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS PER 
ANNUM, and its Accumulated and Invested Funds amount to upwards of TWO 
MILLIONS AND A HALF STERLING. 

WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 
Lonpon—S2, King William-street, E.C. 
EpinpurGH—3, George-street (Head Office). 
Dusitin—66, Upper Sackville-street. 

Further information can be obtained by applieation at the Company’s Offices, or 
to any of the Agents in the principal towns of England, Scotland, or Ireland. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary, 

















R. HOFMAN, F.R.S. will commence a Course of TEN 
LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, on FRIDAY the 18th November, at 8 p.m. 
To be continued on each succeeding Wednesda 
hour.—Tickets for the whole Course may be 
Jermyn-street, price 5s. 


and Friday evenings at the same 
at the Royal School of Mines, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 











[Nov. 12, 1864. 








li THE LONDON REVIEW. 
Third Issue of 10,000 Shares at Ten Shillings per Share Premium. RESOLUTION OF SHAREHOLDERS. 
HE ESTATES BANK, LIMITED. The confidence which the Proprietors have in the success of the Bank is also 
: : apt shown by the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted at the F; 
(Late the Alliance National inital) and Investment Company, Ordianey Gencval Meeting, on the 30th June :— : : © First 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, by which the Liability of Share- Resolved :—*‘‘That the Shareholders are greatly gratified with the success of 


holders is limited to the amount of their Shares. ‘ 
Cap'tal £500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £10 per Share. Deposit 10s. per Share 
on Application, and 10s. per Share on Allotment. Premium, 10s. per Share, to be 
aid on application. No Calls to exceed 10s. per Share, nor to be at less intervals 
than Three Months, and not less than Two Calendar Months’ notice of each call to 
be given. It is not intended to call up more than £5 per share at any time. 
Dreecrors. 
—— Hattersley, Esq., Railway Ticket Case Works, Paddington, Middlesex 
airman), 
Job Caudwell, Esq. F.R.S8.L., Publisher, 335, Strand, and Haverstock-hill, 
London (Deputy hairman). 
— ape lift, Esq., Merchant, 57, Basinghall-street, London, and Grosvenor 
ark, Surrey. 

William — Corner, Esq. (Messrs. W. E. Corner & Son, Director of the Inter- 
national Shipowners’ Association), Shipowner, Leadenhall-street, and Lloyd's, 
George Dibley, Esq. (Messrs. Braby & Co.), Fitzroy Works, Euston-road, and 

Haverstock-hill, London. 
Hubert George Grist, Esq. (Messrs. L. Arnett & Co.), Manchester-street, 
Marylebone ; and Barnsbury-park, Middlesex. 
Edward William Madams, Esq. (Director of the Alliance Shipping Insurance 
Association), Shipowner, New Cross, Surrey, and Littlehampton, Sussex. 
George Henry Money, Esq. (Director of the Bank of Wales), 9, Berkeley-street, 
Piccadilly, and Carlton Club, London. 
Soricirors. 
Henry Earle, Esq., 29, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 
Henry Oldham, go 42, Fleet-street, Dublin. 
Robert Augustus Macrory, Esq., Ulster Chambers, Belfast. 
Messrs. Adams & Julian, 43, South-mall, Cork. 
E. M. Coleman, Esq., 1, Cannon-street, Birmingham, 
Messrs. Sharp, Harrison, & Sharp, Southampton. 
Messrs, Butler and J. E. Smith, Leeds. 

Consvuttine Actuary.—W. 8. B, Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.S.8. 
Broxers.—John Scott & Son, 1a, Telegraph-street, Moorgate-street, London. 
ARCHITECTS aND SURVEYORS. 

J. E, Saunders, Esq., F.G.S., Finsbury-cireus, London. 
Joseph Maguire, Esq., C.E., 195, Great Brunswick-street. 
William Hastings, Esq., C.E., Belfast. 

Robert Walker, Jun., Esq., Architect, Fitton-street, Cork. 
Messrs, Henry Edwards & Son, 100, Ashted-row, Birmingham. 


AUDITORS. 


The Rev. Dawson Burns, 335, Strand, and Haverstock-hill. 
W. Wellen Smith, Fsq., Hemingford-road, Barnsbury-park. 
Walter Ludbrook, Esq., 27, Cheapside, and Camden Town, London. 
AGrEncy SurerintEenpENT.—Herbert Thompson, Esq., London. 
Dustin anp Lernster Boarp. 
Michael Ryan, Esq , M.D., F.R.C.S., Upper Leeson-street, Dublin, and Asbley, 
Staffordshire (Chairman), 
William Ledger Erson, Esq., 39, Henry-street, Dnblin, and Blackrock, co, Dublin 
(Deputy-Chairman). 
George Le Hunte, Esq., M.A., J.P. (Chairman of the Wexford Harbour Com- 
missioners), Artramont, Wexford: and Oxford and Cambridge Club, London, 
Henry Brown Esq. (Messrs. Brown, Craig, & Co.), 2, College-green; and 12, 
Heytesbury-street, Dublin ; and South Mall, Cork. 

Mark Ballard, Esq., 10 and il, York-street, Dublin. 

John Griffen, Esq., 8, Summer-hill, Dublin. 

William Crowe, Esq., Great Brunswick-street, Dublin, and Foxrock, Co. Dublin. 

oe Sane Esq., 61, Middle Abbey-street, Dublin, and Donny Carny, County 

ublin. 
Utster Boarp. 

William Ridgway Jackson, Esq., 16, Donegall-place, Belfast, and Glenmachan 
House, County Down (Chairman). 

Henry Whitaker, Esq., M.D. (Messrs. Wheeler & Whitaker), High-street, and 
Breadalbane-place, Belfast (Deputy poem 

William Jones rege 4 Esq., M.A., Justice of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the County Armagh, Glenaule House, Killylea; and Union Club, London. 

Thomas Courdukes, Esq., Merchant, Belfast, and Glenebor, County Down. 

The Rev. John Kinghan, Principal of the Deafand Dumb Institution, Belfast. 

W. J. Nicholl, Esq., (Messrs. Forster, Green & Co.), College-square East, Belfast, 

James Stelfox, Ksq., Manager of Gas Works, Belfast. 

James Shaw, Esq., (Messrs. Shaw & Finlay), Ann-street, Belfast, and Sydenham, 
County Down. 

Nathaniel Wood, Esq , 12, Donegall-place, Belfast, and Sydenham, County Down, 


Munster Boarp. 


Robert Scott, Esq. (Messrs. R. Scott & Co., Iron and Hardware Merchants, St. 
Patrick's Quay, Cork (Chairman). 

Felix Mullan, Esq., J.P., Monkstown, County Cork (Deputy Chairman). 

Alexander McOstrich, Esq., J.P. (Messrs, J. Carmichael & Co., Cork and Liverpool), 
Carrollina. 

John Daly, Esq., T.C. (Messrs. John Daly & Co.), 84, Grand Parade, Cork. 

Isaac Julian, Esq , Clarence-terrace, Cork. 

George Simpson, Esq., 1.C. (Messrs. Baker, Simpson, & Co.), Biscuit Manufacturer, 
Cork; and Bishopsgate-street, London. 

William Morgan, Esq., Diamond Hill, Blackrock, County Cork, 


Nortu Wrst or Iretanp Brancu. 


Solicitor.—Robert Knox, Esq., Londonderry. 
Sarveyor.—John G. Ferguson, Esq., Londonderry. 
Secretary.—J. H. Bible, Esq., Londonderry. 


GENERAL ManaGER anv SecrEetary.—Joseph A. Horner, Esq., F.R.S.L. 


OFFICERS. MANAGERS. 
London—156, Strand, W.C,. ..........ccccccseceeeeees J. J. ANDREW. 
Dublin—6, D’Olier-street ....0..........cccceeee hvnsaan J. A. Mowarr. 
Beltast—33, High-street ..... 0.0.0.0... ccccce cc ceeceueees E. ALttuworruy. 


Cork—98, St. Patrick-street .............0....ccceeeees Ropert Day, Jun, 
Birmingham—Bank Chambers, Temple-street... F. ScuNaDHoRsT. 
With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 


This Bank was established on the lst of January, 1864 (under the designation of 
the Alliance National Land, Building, and Investment Company, Limited), for the 
purpose of developing, under the Limited Liability Act, the operations of a Land 
and Building Society, combined with the more profitable business of a Land Mort- 
gage Bank. Nearly £40,000 sterling has been advanced on mortgage since the 1st 
of January, and is already returning a remunerative rate of interest, whilst a large 
number of advances on first-class securities are waiting completion. The first 
capital of the Bank was £100,000, in 10,000 Shares of £10, the whole of which was 
rapidly subscribed by a body of proprietors, numbering more than 1400, This 
capital was, however, found totally inadequate to meet the demands on the Mort- 
gage Department alone, and the Directors, consequently, had to forego many 
advantageous opportunities of profitable investment. The Capital has, therefore, 
been increased to Half-a-Million in order that the business of the Bank may be 
developed to its legitimate extent. On the 6th ultimo (September, 1864), the 
Directors decided to make a second issue of 10,000 Shares; and such is the con- 
fidence of the proprietary in the undertaking that, notwithstanding the high rate 
of discount prevailing, a large proportion thereof have been already taken up, and 
arrangements have been made for privately placing the remainder. The Directors 
are now prepared to receive subsciiptions from the public for a third issue of 
10,000 Shares, at a premium of Ten Shillings per Share, 

Propasi_Ee Prorits. 

Experience has shown that no better means of investment is to be found than is 
furnished by well-managed Associations of this class. The following are among 
the dividends that have been realized :— 

The London and County Land and Building Company, 
ERMINE 5 duineshiccesnqnsdssseesuvssescqoiabnedbeber cde 20 per cent, 
The British Land Company, Limited, pays.....,........ 16 per cent, 





the first half-year’s business of the Company, and hereby pledge themselves to 

use their utmost exertions to extend its operations and increase its Prosperity,” 

Applications for Shares, accompanied by a deposit of Ten Shillings per share 

and the Premium of Ten Shillings per share, must be made through the Secretary 
or Agents, of whom every information can be obtained. 








ee 


THE ESTATES BANK, LIMITED. 


OTICE is hereby given that the DIRECTORS will proceeg 
to ALLOT SHARES on THURSDAY, the lst DECEMBER, 1864, before 
which date Applications should be sent in. 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, General Manager. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at Home, may 
be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Loca] 
Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT-STRERT, and 64, CORNHILL, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 





Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parhament, 1849. 








Kent.—Valuable Building Land, close to the town of Maidstone, and Wood Lands, 
in the parish of Boxley. 


J ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY have 
received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the Star Hotel, Maid. 
stone, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13, at 3 o'clock, in Bight Lots, the following 
eligible FREEHOLD PROPERTY, near to the thriving town of Maidstone, ina 
very pretty neighbourhood, viz., two enclosures of Freehold Land, beautifully 
situate a short distance from the town of Maidstone, on the north side, containing 
together about 21 acres, commanding extensive and oe views ; they 
have frontages to two roads, and are well adapted for building purposes, 
Also on the opposite side of the road to Barming, a wood, known as 
Serubb’s Wood, containing about 20 acres, together with a cottage, garden, 
and orchard, barn and yard. This also commands fine views. here is a 
considerable quantity of good timber. It is in a good situation for the erection 
of a first-class residence. Two lots of Building or Accommodation Land, in the 
arish of Boxley, close to Maidstone, and with valuable frontages to the river 
edway, containivg together about six acres. These plots adjoin Messrs. Macey 
& Co.’s paper mills, and are in a capital situation for the erection of manufacturing 
premises. A Ground-rent of £40 per annum, well secured upon the paper mills 
and premises of Messrs. Macey & Co., and the dwelling-house adjoining, the 
whole occupying an area of about three acres. Also, a thriving Copse, known as 
Abbey or Little Cowback Wood, in the parish of Boxley, on the road to Bred- 
hurst, containing about 44 acres. Particulars and plans may be had of Messrs, 
Bennett, Dawson, & Thornhill, solicitors, 2, New-square, Linco]n’s-inn; I. P. Evans, 
Esq., Griff, near Nuneaton; of H. Peppercorn, Esq., East Malling, Kent; at the 
place of sale; and of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, & Oakley, land agents and sur- 
veyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 











ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


PATENT 


‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Beerecesape that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”—Sir Davin Brewster, F.R.8., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
SHERRY, 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 666., 
78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Joiet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, 
PORT. , 
For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old “ Beeswing,”’ 483 , 60s.; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1817, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 120s. 
: CLARET. ; 
Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 248., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 
488.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. la 
Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 428.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., ~ 
Céte Rétie, 60s., 728., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougevt, xling 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 368., 42s., 488,; Montrachet and St. Peray, spar ng 


Burgundy, &ce. 
_— HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 188., 608., 728. ; 

Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 728., 848., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. tal 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 363., 42s.; Brauneberger, 493., 605.; Muscate’, 
60s., 72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 788. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choles Coed 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhi ea 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On rare : 
Post-office Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded immediate'y 


HEDGES & BUTLER, | 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King's-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) a —_ 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY= 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Bran ad at the 

pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, + land ; of 

retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in “¥* ‘l pink 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real sea, 

label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” Be 


a TTLLA 
O BE LET—AN EXCELLENT FURNISHED VIL) 
for six, nine, or twelve months, pleasantly situated near the Aw = smell 
Holloway, N., with ge garden. Terms moderate. Well adapted fo 
genteel family. App 











, A. Z., 11, Burleigh-street, Strand. 
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OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 
INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 

= a Scotland, and land; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
Eng ublic and private records church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
from P all over the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
places send name and county. Pla‘n sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
show otto beautifully painted, with herald'e description, 128. ' Pedigrees traced. 
an rigin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
a oe of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
slogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 26, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
; following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

9 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, F 

* Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

# Sheets.—Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sbeets.—The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 

orld. 
the seota.—The Crests and Mottoes ased by the British Navy. 

§ Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

9) Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places, 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
oublic, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 93.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852 ; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St, Martin’s-lane, 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 
Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 

Arms, by Authority, Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, lis. ; Crest-Plate, §s,—-T, CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St, Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 











ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Armes, 

Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 

T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
Jane). 








ULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
2ls., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 
use them. Carriage paid.—T,. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin's-lane). 
hye ‘ON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 
post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style, 1s. Wedding-Cards, 
50each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Euvelopes, with Maiden Name 
printed inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
hourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane.) 
YNULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 
/ Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 


jane), 























C' LLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; 
Set of Numbers, 2s, 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street(corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 








(;ASELIERS IN GLASS OR METAL.—The increased and 

increasing use of gas in private houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
to collect all the various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is new and 
choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and 
dwelling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly for him ; these are ON 
SHOW over his TWENUtY LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those whieh have tended to make his Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom—viz., from 12s. 6d. (two-light) 
to £22. 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 

8. BURTON invites attention to this seazon’s SHOW of LAMPS. It 

embraces the Moderateur (the best Parisian specimens of which have been care- 

fully culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps for 

candles, and comprises an assortment which, considered either as to extent, price, 
or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 

ZUDS COM GI cnnkstpteniieiiatenesnensiittedinnenstiens 





43. Od, per gallon. 
0s. 93d. and 10d, per Ib, 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
y TIRONMONGER, by oi to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
e WALES, sends a CATALOG gratis, and post-paid. ft contains upwards 
: 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
“toves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
_ of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
‘31,14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 6, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London, 
—_—. = 


- PLIMSOLL?S COALS. 


Wallsend Coals, 2s. per ton less than Cockerell’s. 
WHITE LION WHARF, BANKSIDE, S.E. 
Depéts: THE MIDLAND, ST. PANCRAS, No. 5 Office, 
and KING’S CROSS. 
HEAD OFFICE.—6, BROWNLOW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Every description of Coal supplied. Prices post free on application. 


IN NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 
dod un ins twenty-five years eaqnemeene sanctioned by the Medical Profession, | 
ety accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, | 
comet mein. Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
erfer “ions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina stateof | 
atreet, Pen? and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond- 
_-*S London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 














Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 


len MATISM, by one who bas never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
Pere et bis Way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
Sipt of 40 stamps, 


Address, R, CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London, | 


4 
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NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DUSCRIPTIVE.) 


Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators. 


Gaxprret’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald. 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
City EstaBtisument—36, LUDGATE-HILL. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 


30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), established 1820, 


Solicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, snd are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s. ; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 


*.* No connection with any one of the same name, 








OOK SHOW-ROOM, where may be seen a large assortment 

of elegant and choice books, suitable for Christmas, New-year, birthday, 
wedding, and christening presents. Each book is marked in plain fignres the 
published price, from which a discount of 2d. in the shilling is allowed. All 
warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same us if the full price were 
paid. 8. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, 
London, E.C. Pleuse copy the address, 











|S Seemed & CO., BooksELLERS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO 
I.R.H. raz PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Breces AND PraveEr-Booxs. 
CuILDREN’s Books and PEeRIoDIcaLs. 


PUBLISHERS. 

New PvuewicatTions or Merit. 
Booxs Bowunp. LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

Books FORWARDED BY Post. Linerat Discount ror Casn. 


187, PICCADILLY, W. 
LMANACKS FOR 1865; also Pocket-books, Diaries, 


Directories, Peerages, Annuals, and a!) books, &c., whether in stock or not, 
including medical books, law books, or any other class, no matter by whom 
published, are supplied at the rate of 2d, discount from each shilling by 8. and T, 
GILBERD, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C, Please copy 
the address. 


N U M 








~NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, 2 vols., at the Libraries, 


BE SE T His Tf Y¥-C@ FB €@. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Just published, 180 pages, on toned paper, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OM uk ET BSB Boe, & bk, & DO MB. 8 
its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
L FE : 
By LEO H. GRINDON. 


**To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
afterwards, we muy rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories,’ —Sun. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 











Deny 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. €d. 


Third Edition. 





— ay 280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s. 


_V etn COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, &e. 


This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, but 
they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food. This 
work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, the 
preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, &c., &c., and forms # complete treatise upon 


the subject. Vegetables, fruits, &c., constitute the half of our daily food, Here is 
an essay upon the best possible preparation of this half, 

** Cook needs it.’’— Spectator. 

*€ The little book addresses itself to any one and every one. . . And it does 
so in a manner flavorous and gustative from first to last. The general reader will 
find his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.” — Sun. 

“We know of no class of people who may not consult this book with advantage.” 
—Court Circular, 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


| Cem 


London : 





Just published, Crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp. 


SPRINGS. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 


F,. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS PERMISSION, 
The Eleventh Thousand of 


ON EDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. From 

j the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. Library Edition, 8vo,, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. ; crown 8vo, Editiun, cloth, 6s. 

MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIGIOUS 


DUTIES. Translated fromthe German, 
crown 8yo. Edition, cloth, 6s. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Library Edition, 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d, ; 





Now ready, in a volume of 450 pP., 6s. cloth, the 
OMESTIC SERVICE GUIDE TO HOUSEKEEPING; 


Practical Cookery; Pickling and Preserving; Household Work; Dairy 
Management; Invalid Diet; the Table and Dessert ; Cellarage of Wines; Home- 
Brewing and Wine-making; the Boudoir and Dressing-Room ; Travelling; Stable 
Economy; Gardening, &c. Being a Complete Handbook of the Duties of the 
Housekeeper, Cook, Lady'’s-maid, Nursery-maid, House-maid, Laundry-maid, 
Dairy-maid, Butler, Valet, Footman, Coachman, Groom, Gardener. From the 
best and latest Authorities, and the Communications of Heads of Families, With 
several hundred Receipts. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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H. J. TRESIDDER’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Price 1s. per dozen, post-free, 
THE MERRY, MERRY BELLS. <A New Year’s Address for 
the Young. By the Author of “The Blank Page, and What Will You Write 


on It?” 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., post-free, 


A REVIEW OF THE “VIE DE JESUS” OF M. RENAN. 


Containing Discussions upon the Doctrine of Mirac'e, the Mythical Theory, 
and the Authenticity of the Gospels. By J. B. PATON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s., post-free, 


MEDITATIONS ON SELECT PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By JOSEPH THORPE MILNER, Author of ‘“ Sabbath 
Readings,” &c. &c. With Preface by Rev. Gervasg Saurru. Dedicated by 
permission to the Rev. W. Mortry Punsnon, M.A, 


Feap. 8yo., cloth, price 1s., post-free, 
THE HISTORY OF METHODISM IN ALMONDBURY. 
By Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d., post-free, 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND WOMAN’S WRONGS. A Dying 
Legacy. By LE PLUS BAS. 
Feap. 4to., cloth, price 5s, ; in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d., post-free, 


CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY ; or, One Hundred and Twenty 
Carols, Anthems, and Chants, Original and Select, with Music New and Old, 
in Short Score, adapted to Family, Social, and Congregational Use. By 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS. Revised by H. J. Gauntiert, Mus. Doc. 


Third Thousand, Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., post-free, 


THe MOTHES OF THE WESLEYS. By the Rev. JOHN 
K. 


THE LIGHTED 
Jesus. By COUSIN BESSIB. 


London: H. J. TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


18mo., cloth, price 1s., post-free, 





Now ready, in 2 vols, Svo., with Portrait, 30s. 
THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S LIFE 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


“There is a large fund of amusement in these volumes. 
anecdote cannot but be successful.”-—A‘heneum. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


A book so brimful of 





The New Novel, in 2 vols., by the Author of ‘* Angelo.” 


R E V E R S E ie 
Now ready, at all Libraries. 
MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 4s. 
IVY—BOOK XXI. Literally Translated and Illustrated 


with Notes, Original and Selected, Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic. 
By HENRY OWGAN, LL.D., Translator of Demosthenes, Sallust, Virgil, 
Horace, Xe. 





MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, ptice 2s. 
5 ‘eemmiome FOR TRAVELLERS. By the Rev. ROBERT 
HENNIKER, M.A. 


““ We find in them a humour vigorous and fresh,.’’—Reader, 
** A racy little volume.’’—Church Standard, 


MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-row. 
IFE in a PROTESTANT MONASTERY is ably depicted 
in “THREB MONTHS IN AN ENGLISH MONASTERY,” of which the 
Morning Star says: ‘‘One reads it through with positive wonder.” Price 6s., 
with Portrait of Brother Ignatius. 


MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-row. 





pus AUTOGRAPHICGC MIRRROR. 


OW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 
AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR (L’Autographe Cosmopolite), Nos. I. to 
XVL., containing more than 200inedited autographs of illustrious and distinguished 











characters of past and present times, sovereigns, statesmen, warriors, divines, his- | 
torians, Jawyers, literary, scientific, artistic, and theatrical celebrities ; photo- | 


lithographs of the Magna Charta, the Portrait and Will of Shakespeare, &e. 


Profusely illustrated with i por drawings and caricatures by Thackeray, | 


Rowlandson, and other celebrated artists. In folio, richly bound, price One Guinea. 
Office, 13, Burleigh-street, Strand ; and all booksellers. 


HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR, No. XX, will be ready on 
the 15th inst. Contents:—Signs-Manual of William the Conqueror; Lan- 
fruncus, —s of Canterbury; Thomas, Archbishop of York; Maurice, 
Bishop of London; Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester; Orbernus, Bishop of Exeter ; 
Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester; Hugo, Earl of Chester; Roger, Earl of Mont- 
gomery ; William, Earl of Warwick; William Fitzosbert, William de Bray, and 
Bernard de Newmarch, from the Carta fundationis of Battle Abbey, near 
Hastings; Queen Anne and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; Louisa, Queen of 
Denmark; Alexandra, Princess of Wales; Lady Rachel Russell, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Byron, Samuel Rogers, Thomas Moore, Southey, Disraeli the elder, Carlyle, 
Louis Blanc, Riickert, Sothern (Lord Dundreary), Miss Fanny Stirling, John 
Leech. Illustrations :—A full page of unedited Sketches by Leech. Price 1s.; 
ist and 15th of every month. Office, 13, Burleigh-street, Strand. 


7 AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 











Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES : 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 


By a LAYMAN. 


** Cannot be too much commended.” —Reader. 

** Beautifully and closely printed, . . . . The work is worthy of all praise 
and encouragement,”’—Clerical Journal. 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.””"—English Churchman. 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
literature.” —Freeman. 

** A laborious compilation.” —John Bull. 

**To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.”— Durham County Advertiser, 


Edinburgh: THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO, 





WAY ; or, Loving Words to Children about | 





a 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHAT PUT MY PIPE OUT,” &c. 
Feap, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


GOING TO THE DOG 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF FRANK. , 


Showing how he was brought up to follow neither Trade nor Professio 
his very Genteel Bringing-up brought him to. My Sud what 


By A. 8. ROE. 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner, 
ie 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LILLINGSTONES,’ “ LOTTIE LONSDALRZ,” & 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. at 


CAMPION COURT: 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF THE EJECTMEN?T, 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


‘The Author is no bigot, and has executed with considerable tact, a task at 
arduous and difficult.’’— Morning Advertiser. 


London : VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BEULAH,” &. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo, 


MACARIA: A Noven. 
By AUGUSTA J. EVANS, Author of “ Beulah,” &. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 


once 








Se 


NEW NOVEL BY MARY §8. G. NICHOLS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., Post Syo, 


UNCLE ANGUS: A Novet, 
By MARY 8. G. NICHOLS, Author of “Uncle John,” “Agnes 
Morris,” &c. ' 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 


DUFFY’S NATIONAL EDITION 


BROTHERS BANIM 


(“THE O'HARA FAMILY”), 
In Monthly Volumes, price Two Shillings each. 
AMES DUFFY has the honour to announce that he has in 
the press, a New and Uniform Edition of the inimitable Works of these 
Distinguished Lrish Writers, revised, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
By MICHAEL BANIM, Esq., 
The survivor of the two Original Writers of the 
“TALES BY THE O’HARA FAMILY.” 
The Volumes willbe printed in the best manner, on fine paper, and delivered in 
neatly printed Wrappers, and issued in the following order :— 
Dec. 1.—THE PEEP O’DAY, and CROHOORE OF THE BILLHOOK, 
Jan. 1.—THE CROPPY. 
Feb, 1.—THE BOYNE WATER. 
March 1.—THE MAYOR OF WINDGAP. 
April 1.—THE BIT 0’ WRITLN’. 
May 1.—THE DENOUNCED, and THE LAST BARON OF CRANA., 
June 1.—LORD CLANGORE;; or, Tue AnGto-Irisz. 
July 1.—THE GHOST HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY. 
Aug. 1.—THE FETCHES, and PETER OF THE CASTLE. 
Sept. 1.—The NOWLANS. 
Oct. 1.—FATHER CONNELL, and other Tales. 
Nov. 1.—THE SMUGGLER. 
*.* Each Volume of the New Series will be complete in itself, and will contain 
about the average matter of Three Volumes of the Original issue, published at 


| £1. 11s. 6d. ! 


Orders received by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
JAMES DUFFY, PUBLISHER, 
Wellington-guay ; London : Paternoster-row. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 
NUTI’S DEPOT, 270, STRAND. 
Just published, post-free : 
MICHELET’S BIBLE ET L.HUMANITE. 3s. 64. 


FREYTAG’S DIE VERLORENE HANDSCHRIFT. 
14s. 6d. 


ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 1865. 5s. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


Dublin : 





3 vols. 


[In afew days. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXIL., is published this Day. 


. THE FRENCH IN COCHIN CHINA AND CAMBODIA. 
. WORKMEN’S BENEFIT SOCIETIES, 

VENETIAN STATE PAPERS. 

. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

HEALTH OF THB ARMY IN INDIA, 

. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

. SIR JAS. WILDE ON a DIGEST OF LAWS. 

. DR. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. on 4 

Ilustrated with 12 Coloured Engravings, an Liluminated Title, and 52 Woee 

Engravings. :D 

HE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD UNFOLDE” 

AND ILLUSTRATED. By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Complete © 

One Volume; 7s. 6d., cloth bevelled boards; 9s., cloth extra gilt, gilt edges: 
10s. 6d., morocco antique. 

** Should be in every household.” 


London: JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48, Paternoster-row, EC. 
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PUBLISHED BY ROBERT HARDWICKE, 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, FUNGI. 
Sowerby’s English Botany. 


Vol, ILL. ‘The Third Volume of this beautifal Work 
is now ready, and contains all Purzes, Brooms, 
Restharrows, Vetches, Lacernes, Medicks, Melilota, 
Trefoils, Cloves, Plums, Cherries, Apples, Pears, 
Strawberries, Cinquefoils, Brambles, Roses, and 
other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 
LEGUMENIFERE and Rosacr”. Eight parts at 5s.; 
complete in cloth, 43s.; in half-morocco, 47s. ; 
whole morocco, 53s. 6d. 

Volume I. contains all the plants ranked under the 
Natural Order Ranunovutace® to CRUCIFERE. 

Volume IL. contains all the Plants ranked under 
the Natural Orders RESEDACE® to SarInpace2. 

Vols, I. and II. (7 Parts each), complete in cloth, 
38s. ; half-moreeco, 42s.; whole morocco, 43s. 6d. 
« Will be the most complete Flora of Great Britain 
ever brought out, This great Work will find a place 
wherever botanieal science is cultivated, and the 
stady of our native plants with all their fascinating 
associations held dear.” —Atheneum, 
As all the parts are kept in print, Subscribers 
n commence taking the Work whenever they like, 





ca 


. . a) ¥ a wa. . 
The Grasses of Great Britain 
(Completion of). 1 vol., containing life-size full. 
coloured Drawings, with magnified Organs of 144 
British Grasses, aud observations on their Natural 
History and uses. Described by C. JOHNSON, 
[llustrated by J. E. SOWERBY. Royal 8vo. 
£1. 14s. 


al > . . kT . : . 

The British Fungi (a Plain and 
Easy Account of). With especial reference to the 
Esculent and other Economie Species. By M. 
C, COOKE. With coloured Plates of 40 Species. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould 


under the Microscope. A plain and easy Guide to 


the Study of Microscopic Fangi. y M. C., 
COOK&. Coloured plates of over 300 figures. 
Feap, 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


Index Fungorum Britannicorum. 


A complete Index to the British Fungi. Demy 8vo. 
2s. 6d. The same as Herbarium labels, in 3 parts 
at Is, each, 


Botanic Terms (a Manual of). 


Feap. 8vo. Upwards of 300 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


A Manual of Structural Botany. 


By M. C, COOKE, Author of “Seven Sisters of 
Sleep,” &c, Illustrated by more than 200 Wood- 
cuts, 1s, 

ve TY? » a . 
Wild Flowers Worth Notice: a 
Selection from the British Flora of such Plants as 
are most attractive from their beauty, uses, or as- 
sociations. By Mrs. LANKESTER, Author of “A 
Plainand Easy Account of British Ferns.’”’ Fully 


ilustrated, 4s, coloured by hand, 2s. 6d. plain. 


v7 ) . . F : zs . 

he British Ferns (a Plain and 
Easy Account of); together with their classification, 
arrangement of general structure, and functions, 
directions for in-door and ont-door cultivation, and 
for drying. By Mrs. LANKESTER. Fully LIllus- 
trated, 2s, 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 


” 7 2 b 

The Fern Collector’s Album: a 
Descriptive Folio for the Reception of Natural Speci- 
mens ; forming, when filled, an elegant and complete 
collection of this interesting family of plants, 
Handsomely bound, £1. Is. A large Edition, 
aoe descriptive letter-press, handsomely bound, 
wie 1S, 


SVLOPSis Filiewm: a Synopsis 
of ail known Ferns. By Sir W. J. HOOKER. [Il- 
lustrated by Firen. 


Monthly, 32 pp., 8vo., with Plate by Fitcn. 2s, 
Annual Subscription £1, 1s., payable in advance, 


lhe Journal of Botan y, British 
~ iF reign. Edited by BERTHOLD SEEMANN, 
Pa.D., F.L.8,, F.R.G.8. The Journal consists of 


two distinct sections: the one devoted to General 
Botany, the orher to the Botany of the British 
4sles. In both divisions original papers on subjects 
new to scienee are given, and, when necessary, 
Wustrated either in the text or by special Plates. 


rig nal communications of necessity relate to the 
“cilferent sections of the seienee, for which syste- 
matic: Papers form the bulk; yet Structural, 
“-orpa logical, and Physiological Botany is attended 
. P. . Geographical nor Paleontological Botany 


yo ec. Special attention is paid to Botanical 
ews. The large number of Continental Botanical 
ceties are almost unknown in this country. The 
. pe of the Journal are supplied with # careful 
ol ee digest of these publications. Biblie- 
>'4phy also receives attention, not only in Reviews, 


it iy 2mati i i i 
./0 Systematic Lists, accompanied with short 
Critica] Notiees, 














Metamorphoses of Man 


SCIENTIFIC & POPULAR WORKS. 


Chemistry. 


By Professor BRANDE, D.C.L., F.R.S.L., and 
Professor ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.R.C.P., Lond. 
“‘The best guide to the study of Chemistry yet 
given to the world.””— Lancet. 
** Gives, in the clearest and most summary method 
ssible, all the facts and doctrines of Chemistry,”— 
edical Times. 


Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young 


Naturalists. By the Rev. W. 8S. SYMONDS, Rector 
of Pendock,’” Author of ‘‘ Stones of the Valley,” 
&e. Second Edition, much improved and enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Fully Illustrated, 


and 


Animals, Describing the changes which Mammals, 
Batrachians, Insects, Myriapods, Crustacea, Anne- 
lids, and Zoophytes undergo whilst in the egg; also 
the series of Metamorphoses which these beings are 
subject to in after life. Alternate Generation, 
Parthenogenesis and General Reproduction treated 
in extenso. With Notes, giving references to the 
works of Naturalists who have written upon the 
subject. By A. DE QUATREFAGES. Translated 
by HENRY LAWSON, M.D. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Half-Hours with the Microscope: 


A Popular Guide to the use of the Microscope as a 
means of Instruction and Amusement. By EDWIN 
LANKESTER, M.D. [llustrated by 250 Drawings 
from Nature by Tuffen West. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
plain; 4s. coloured. 


The Preparation and Mounting 


of Microscopic Objects; imeluding full directions for 

reparing and —— every description of object 
te the most approved processes. By THOMAS 
DAVIES. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Reptiles of British India. 


By ALBERT ©. L. G. GUNTHER, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.Z.S., &c. Imp. 4to., pp. 443, with 26 
Plates. £2.23. (Ray Society). 


A Monograph of the British 


Spongiade, Vol. I. By J. 8. BOWERBANK, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. 8vo., pp. 290, with 
37 Plates. £1.10. (Ray Society). 


The British Fossil Sponges (an 


Illustrated Catalogue of). With Description and 
Figures of upwards of 200 Typical Specimens. By 
8. J. MACKIE. [ Nearly ready, 


Professor Huxley on Darwin’s 


Origin of Species; being Six Lectures to Working 
Men, delivered at the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Inventive Drawing; or, Prac- 


tical Development of Elementary Design. By 
EDWARD BALL. 386 beautifully executed Plates, 
containing 230 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 6s, 


Ideal Views of the Primitive 


World, and its Geological and Palwontological 
Phases. By Dr. F. UNGER, of Vienna. Edited by 
S. HLIGHLEY, F.G.S. 4to. £2.2s. With 17 beau- 
tiful Photographs, 


The Astronomical Observer; a 


Handbook for the Observatory and the Common 
Telescope. By W. A. DARBY, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Rector of St, Luke’s, Manchester. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Popular Science Review. 


Edited by Dr. LAWSON. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW gives, in 
Untechnical Language, a Summary of Progress 
in Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Medical Sciences, Metallurgy, Mechanics, Pho- 
tography, Physics, Zoology, and Comparative 
Anatomy. Illustrated by the best Artists. Quar- 
terly, 2s. 6d.; Annual, 10s. 

Vols. 1, 2, and 3, price 12s. each, can still be had. 

Part X[LI., commencing Vol. 4, contains :— 
EXTRAORDINARY SHIPS. By S. J. Maocxre, 


F.G.S8. Illustrated. 
GOOD FOOD. By Epwrn Lanxester, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


LOCAL FLORAS OF 
By Hartanp Covtras. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Map. 

METAMORPHISM. 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

MORPHOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES OF 
LINARIA SPURIA. By E. S. Maarira. LIl- 
lustrated. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. By James Spearz, 
Esq. Illustrated. 

RECENT INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RED CORAL. 
By the Eptror. Coloured [llustration. 

WHATISASTIMULANT? By F. Anstre, M.D. 

Reviews of Books and a Complete Summary of 
Progress. 


By Professor D. T, ANstep, 





USEFUL & AMUSING WORKS. 
First Help in Accidents : being 


a Surgical Guide in the Absence of immediate 
Medical Assistance, By C. H. SCHAIBLE, M.D. 
Fally Idustrated, 2s. 6d. 





Bites Chokin Hangin 
anon A Cold . Poltting 
Broken Bones Dislocations Scalds 
Bruises Drowning Sprains 
Burns Exhaustion Suffocation 


And other accidents where instant aid is needful. 


Holiday Papers. 

By HARRY JONES, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Luke's, Berwick-street, Soho. Thirty-seven Papers. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 


YY . . . 
Subtle Brains and Inssom 
Fingers; being some of the Chisel-marks of our 
Industrial and Scientific Progress and other papers. 
By A. WYNTER, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lond., con- 
taining 39 articles, amongst which will be found, 
Fraudulent Trade Marks—A Day with the Coroner 
—Undersea Railroad—Vivisection—Restoration of 
our Soil—Railways the Great Civilizers—Physical 
Education—Clerk of the Weather—Village Hos- 
itals—Air Fraction—LIlluminations—Boat Building 
y Machinery—Doctors’ Stuff—Smallpox in London 
—Excursion Trains—Harly Warnings, &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
By the same Author, 


Our Social Bees. 


Seventh Edition. 6s. 
Also, 


Curiosities of Civilization. 
Seventh Edition. 6s. 


Dr. Lankester on Food. 


400 pp., Crown 8vo., cloth, Fully Illustrated. 4s. 
Containing : Water—Salt—Heat-Giversa : Oil— 
Butter— Fat—Flesh-formers: Animal Food. Alco- 
hol: Wine, Spirits and Beer—Condiments and Spices 
—Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate—Tobaceo and Opiam. 


Dr. Lankester on the Uses of 


Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man. 

350 pp., Crown 8vo., cloth, Fully Illustrated. 3s. 
Containing: Silk—Wool—Leather—Bone—Soap— 

Waste— Sponges and Corals—Shell-fish—Insects— 

Furs—Feathers, Horns, and Hair—Animal Perfumes. 


On the Economical use of Fuel 
and the Prevention of Smoke in Domestic Fire- 
places. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. Royal 
8vo. 2s. 6d., with Sixteen Plates, 


The Stream of Life on our 


Globe: An attempt to reproduce, in the plainest 
language, some of the Newest and most L[uteresting 
Discoveries relating to the firat Appearance of Man 
upon Earth, and the gradual Growth and Laws of 
Life. By J. L. MILLON, M.R.C.8. Second and 
cheaper Edition. 6s, 

Contents: Beginning of Life—First Dwellers on 
Earth--First Builders— First Wanderers — First 
Colonists of Sacred History—First Languazge—First 
Alphabet—The Battle of Life—The Laws of Life— 
Life in the Blood—Life in the Nerves—Life of a 
Giant—Life of Men of Genius—Life in the Waters 
—Life in the Stars. 


A Manual of Popular Physio- 


logy; being an Attempt to Explain the Science of 
Life in Untechnical Language. HENRY LAW- 
SON, M.D. Man’s Mechantam. skate, Foree, Food, 
Digestion, the Blood, Respiration, Heat, the Skin, 
the Kiineys, Motion and Locomotion, Nervous 
System, Organs of Special Sense, &c. Feap. 8vo., 
with 90 Lilustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Waste Products and Undeve- 


loped Substances; or, Hints for Enterprise in Neg- 
lected Fields. By P. L. SIMMONDS, Author of 
** Products of the Vegetable Kingdom,” &c. Feap. 
8vo., cloth. 6s. 


Method for Teaching Plan 
Needlework in Schools. By A Lady. Price 2s. 6d, 
Illustrated by Diagrams and Samplers. 


The County Families. 


A complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Dictionary of the Landed Commoners of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. By EDWARD 
WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Ballio! College, 
Oxtord. Price £1. 16s. 1,200 Pages; 11,000 Families, 


By the same Author, 
The Shilling Peerage. 
The Shilling Baronetage. 
The Shilling Knightage. 
The Shilling House of Commons. 


How to Address Titled People ; 


or, How to Address, Begin, and End Letters to 
Titled and Official Personages, together with Tables 
of Precedence, copious List of Abbreviations, — 
for Punctuation, and other useful information. Royal 
32mo. Is. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, 
11, Abchurch Lane Corner, King William Street, London, E,¢. 
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| PICCADILLY, W. 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED AND UNBRANDIED 








WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 
 @REEK WINES. : 





Octave 14 . casks 28 
SANTORIN.* gals. ned | bs “ 
to7 dozen, tol4 dos. 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port Perdoz, £. s. £. 8. 
wine flavour... 0d ove .. 20s... 614... 13 4 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, 
Madeira character... phos . 20s... 614... 18 4 
CORINTHE, a very stout full-bodied 
wine, possessing a Champagne flavour 24s... 716... 15 4 
CALLISTE, a very superior stout white 
wine... ss oa oes . 248s... 716... 15 4 
ST. ELIE (or, “ Wine of Night’”’),a de-}g4g, ... Pe 
licious light dry wine,with Amontillado om Mi 7 om : 
flavour and character; incomparable ae “at 
at the price... ie bee J 328, .. 10 14... 20 19 
AMBROSIA (or, “ Wine of Bacchus ”’), 

a most luscious white wine of high ' 
character and flavour ... . 80s... 919 ..1912 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red | 

wine adapted for Communion use... 42s....14 5...28 2 | 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine 
white wine; delicious for dessert ... 48s. ...16 6 ...382 5& 


ATHENS. i ag = ia gee 


MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry Perdoz, £. 4, & «9 
wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- 
quet of Burgundy... Se -- 168... 5°66... 1019 
MONT HYMET, White, a light pure 
dinner wine, approaching Chablis in 


character, without acidity - 168... 5 6... 10 10 
CYPRUS. 
From the Commandery .. BOs. ...20 6 ...40 5 
SYRA. 
COMO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 
and rich Port, an excellent wine . 288... 09 5..18 § 
‘ SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry Red wine ... 248. ... 716... 15 4 
SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but 
slightly bitter (from myrrh leaves being 
pressed with the grapes), and highly 
valued for its tonic properties .. 248... 716%. 15 4 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


* Santorin is the only place andisland in Greece which prepares Wine saleable in foreign countries; but this cannot be ascribed so much to the superior quality 
of the grape, as to the manner in which the wine is pane by the French Company who manage it, The wines of Santorin will keep pret pase after year. They 
thin the mountain, and have 


are sent to Turkey and Russia. Odessa, on the Blac 


Naxos, with the taste of nectar, and colour of liquid gold. 


fact of the vintage taking 
means the wine is not coloured by it. 
Translated by Mary Howi1rr, 1863. 


Sea, is one of their best markets. 
there tasted sixteen or eighteen different sorts of wine, all prepared from the grapes of Santorin. I was most pleased with the ‘‘ Wine of Bacchus, 
So also the ‘‘ Wine of Night”’ [the St. Elie], which is colourless, and has obtained that name from the 
lace during the night, and from the grapes being hidden under the leaves of the vine, and not exposed to the influence of the sun, by which 
It has an acid and agreeable flavour, like Rhine wine, only milder.—Greece and the Greeks, by Miss Brumen, vol. ii., p. 1. 


I have visited a great wine-cellar, excavated wi a 


very like that of 





PORTUGAL WINES. 
Per doz, 
PORT, CATALONIAN 18s. ... 
RED LISBON = ~ 22s. ... 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout and 
Ditto, __ rich, full flavoured, excellent 
for bottling or present use 30s. ... 
Ditto, soft, matured, with character 34s. ... 
Ditto, rich, with great body ... 38s. ... 


Octave 14 
gals. equal 
to 7 dozen, 

& 6. 


ll 12 
12 18 


5 16 ... 
7 4... 


716 ... 
919... 


Qr. casks 28 
gals. equal 
to 14 doz. 

a "® 
10 18 


14 5 
15 4 


. 1912 
.. 22 16 
. 25 5 





Octave l4 Qr. casks 2 

SPANISH WINES. Clem. “bien 

&. & 2 4 

SHERRY, ARRAGONESE per doz. 18s. ... 616... 1018 
Ditto EXCELLENT ... » 228... 7 4..14 4 
Ditto CADIZ... den s 24s... 716... 16 4 
Bile Olgas) ee » 80s... 919 ..192 
ire ne » 84s, ... 1112 ... 22 16 
Ditto oa dae be » 88s. ...1218 ...25 5 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


WHITE WINES. 


Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 
.. per doz. 16s. 


CHABLIS te oe 
VILLANY MUSCAT ... ove ove eee 
BADASCONYER bee sve 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH .... 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE eee 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR 


Ditto Ditto AUSLESE ... 
HUNGARIAN HOCK > a i ee ki 
RUSZTE (rich) .. Ba De 


SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) ..._.. 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen ext 


* Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian wines, whose generous qualities I fully appreciate, 
a peculiar restorative virtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which they contain, 


eer 
eee 
. 


” 24s. 
» 248. 
» a 
» 28s. 
” 308. 
” 32s. 
» 380s. 
» 408. 
» 42s. 
ra. 


Hungarian wines are generally richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. 


FRENCH WINES. 





RED WINES. 
Possessing all the characteristics of the finer serts of French Clart, 
and containing great body without acidity. 


SZEKSZARD ... ° ed ves .. per doz. 16s, 
VIBOMMAMIE 5.5 tec ee de a ~ ed » 208. 
ADLERBERGER OFNER, recommended ... ob » 245. 
MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied... —.... » 288 
ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto i » «908. 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 
SWEET WINES. 


MENESER AUSBRUCH ... perdoz. 428.) Tokay bottles 
TOKAY ditto oes » 728. containing 
Ditto ditto (die Krone) » 96s. 5 gills. 


«* Munich, 18th April, 1861. 
have over other wines 
en into consideration that the 


In a dietetical point of view, it must be 
J. LIEBIG, M, Ps.” 


(Signed) 











EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ... per doz. 80s. | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC... ... perdoz. 146 
Pet ee tab aes oes 0 = OT, BION oe ta TE mw, " m4 
dee pee eee eee ” Ss. r 
- finest 1857 (extra quality) ... ... ‘ 72s. oo pp ee PT ae Oe ~ 305, 
EE x. cheater e* geate «ve ns 65s. a0 St eee | on A ” 
FLEUR DE SILLERY ... ae ie ad 54s. The above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 
CREME DE BOUZY ... es 9 72s. For other growths, see Priced List. 
TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 
BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED, OR PAID FOR. 
: Cross Cheques, “ Bank of London.” Post Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 
WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 
a 








Loxpon : Printed by CHARLES WYMAN, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the County of Middleset, 


and published, fur the Proprietors, by Isaac Szaman, at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Saturpay, Novsempse 12, 1864. 
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